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Western Kentucky State Teachers Cdl 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


If interested send for a copy of the complete catalog and the current issue of Teachers 
College Heights containing a schedule of classes to be offered during the Second Semester. 


Address 
H. H. CHERRY, Bowling Green, Ky. 





Air View of College Heights. The Ogden campus with its two splendid buildings, and the two new 
buildings now under construction on ( ‘ollege Heights are not shown in this picture. The Physical Education 
Building will be completed and ready for use at the opening-of the Second Semester. 


Second Semester begins February 2, 1931. Mid-Semester begins April 6, 1931. 
First Summer Term begins June 8, 1931. Second Summer Term begins July 20, 1931. 


Free Tuition is offered all Kentucky students. 


CURRICULA 


Agriculture History and Government 
Biology Home Economics 
Chemistry Industrial Arts 
Education Latin 

English Library Science 
Economics and Sociology Mathematics 

French Music 

Geography Physics 


High school graduates have an opportunity to complete sufficient work in one semester here to secure 
the two-year State Certificate. This work will count towards the completion of the course leading to the 
Life Certificate and A.B. and B.S. degrees. The new Arts and Science Curriculum presents a chance for 
an academic education at a minimum expense without requiring professional work for teachers. It leads to a 
regular A.B. or B.S. degree such as is granted by any recognized college. Normal work is offered teachers 
who are yet in the high school field. Write for specific information concerning any of these courses. 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Hundreds 


of Teachers 


Increased — scholarship 
is the basis on which 
salaries are increased 
throughout the teach- 
ing profession—Why 
not plan to attend the 


Richmond, Kentucky 
SECOND SEMESTER OPENS FEBRUARY 2 


(You may enter as late as February 24 on a reduced schedule.) 
You can arrange a program of classes exactly 
suited to your needs—The schedule of classes 
has been planned to meet every requirement. 
Six members of the faculty who have been on 
leave studying in 
American or foreign 
universities will return 
to Eastern at the open- 
ing of the second se- 


Increase 
Their Incomes 


mester. 


second semester or summer school at Eastern? 
—A college which ranks among the leading 


teachers colleges of America. Your expenses for 


This Way 


one semester at Eastern need not exceed $136.00. 


Living conditions are ideal on the campus or in 


Every Year 


any of the numerous homes which receive 


students. 


STRONG COURSES IN COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 











Autumn on the Campus 


MID SEMESTER BEGINS APRIL 6—SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 8 
First Summer Term—June 8 to July 17; Second Term—July 20 to August 28 


For catalog and 
announcements address 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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Even 
Tom’s Teacher 


Marvelled at: 
His Skill in © 
Playing the | 


Harmonica 





Sa 


\e 





f gud yet a short time agoTom 

was the despair ofhis teacher. 
His “‘ear’’ was so poor he could 
not carry a tune and he had no 
interest at all in his music—in 























fact, hardly knew one note from 
another. But one day his teacher 
read that in many schools all 
over America other teachers 
were getting surprising results 
with backward children by inter- 
esting them in the harmonica. 
So Tom’s teacher sent for 


particulars. some day. 


In th Js of sch 


What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


“IT ama great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “and especially 
endorse the Harmonica bands. 
and girls who are now learning music on the 
harmonica will step into the great sym- 
phony orchestras and bands of our country 





She found that not only could 
she obtain absolutely FREE an 
illustrated Instruction Book on 





tions, Harmonica orchestras and bands are 
being formed. A special booklet giving details 
and directions will be sent free to educators 
and those in authority. 


been playing only a month. 

need not i afraid to show she 
is just a beginner.” 

And Edna C. Holt, of Geneva, 
Ohio, says: “I never saw any- 
thing like the enthusiasm 
shown by my pupils over their 
harmonica class.” 


Many boys 


Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 


Harmonica instruction is simple 
and resultsrapid. With the aid 


and other organiza- 








harmonica playing for every boy 
and girl in her classes, but she 
alsoreceived a detailed booklet which gave practical 
suggestions and helps for group instructions on 
the harmonica. 


Harmonica Simplifies Fundamentals 
of Music 


Every boy and girlloves the harmonica. So easily 
and so quickly can they master it that, without 
consciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of music. 

Once the desire to play is aroused in the individ- 
ual boy or girl, the next step is the formation of 
bands or orchestras. It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in their formal studies are attracted to 
school, when other means fail, through member- 
ship in a harmonica band. 


Fascinates All Children 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., says, “The Harmonica 
band can be made the most useful musical organi- 
zation in any school. It will attract more pupils. 
The boy with the changing voice need not fear 
that he will crack on high notes. The girl who has 


of the Free Instruction Book, 
the player is able to run the scale with a few min- 
utes’ practice and play the simple melodies in 
the book. 
Toenable teachers tostudy the resultsof harmonica 
group work in many schools, a thorough treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in the form of a 
Brochure entitled i 
“The Harmonica fa 
as an Important gga Sa 
Factor in Modern Cay 
Education.” Fur- eHow / 
nished without to Play 

HARMO! 

cost upon request, / 
Mailcoupon below. 










M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 125-A 
114 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge: 


Brochure on ‘The Harmonica as an Important Factor 
in Modern Education.” 


C An Instruction Book “‘How to Play the Harmonica.” 


Gentlemen: 








Name | 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The officers and directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association extend to the 
teachers of the State their best wishes for a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. It is 
their earnest hope that the year 1931 will 
be the best year you have ever known 
because of the joy that will come to you 
from a sense of achievement in your 
profession. 


Genuine happiness comes only to those 
persons who give unselfishly of themselves 
in the accomplishment of worthy goals. 
Selfishness and happiness are not life 
partners. Indolence and happiness do not 
travel the same road. If you would be 
happy in life you must work, and you 
must work at those things that will mean 
most to the people you serve. The man 
or the woman who works for his own 
personal happiness only will never know 
the true meaning of the word. Life’s 
great satisfactions come only to those who 
strive to give happiness in large measure 
to others. 


Those of us who teach enjoy glorious 
opportunities to serve in a great and useful 
way. Letusso workin this New Year that 
the children of Kentucky will gain new 
ideals, new hopes, new ambitions, a larger 
vision of life’s opportunities and a greater 
desire to work for the common good. May 
your work in this year be so well done that 
the children you teach will always remem- 
ber you as one who gave them new life and 
an earnest desire to carry on. That 
teacher is a great teacher who lives in the 
hearts of his pupils. 


May the New Year be a year of larger 
life to you and may it prove to be the 
foundation stone for that greater Kentucky 
that the teachers of the State are striving 
to build! 


MAMMOTH CAVE 


In this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be found an excellent article 
by Dr. Gordon Wilson of Western Ken- 


tucky State Teachers College at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, on the animal and bird 
life in the Mammoth Cave area. 


The Mammoth Cave National Park is 
destined to be a refuge for wild life in the 
State. Dr. Wilson’s article gives us a 
splendid picture of what is to be found 
there at the present time. The teachers 
of Kentucky hope that in the near future 
there will be found in this park not only 
the animals that are native to Kentucky 
and still living, but all the animals that 
were once native to Kentucky and have 
been destroyed by the hand of man. In 
this park in the future should be found 
deer, bear, wild turkeys and other wild 
animals that were once so common all over 
the country. We hope that a small herd 
of buffaloes may be brought to the park 
so that school children of Kentucky who 
visit there may have an opportunity to 
see, either in the wild state or in enclosures 
provided, the type of wild life that once 
abounded in Kentucky. 


Read Dr. Wilson’s article, and have the 
children in your school read it. It is an 
excellent picture of the wild life of the 
upper Green River valley. 


ANNUAL COMMUNITY CHEST 
CAMPAIGN 


JANUARY 9TH TO 19TH 


With the unusually heavy demands for 
relief that have been necessary this year, 
the Community Chest has had a hard 
struggle to make ends meet. Next year’s 
campaign has been advanced a month on 
that account, and it is vitally necessary 
that we make the grade and provide an 
adequate fund for the relief of our needy 
and destitute, our sick and_ helpless. 
Many large contributors may not be able 
this year to give their usual amount. 
The burden will fall, as never before, on 
the citizenry as a whole. It must be a 
“Community Chest’’! 
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IMPROVING TEACHING 


Every superintendent recommends to 
his board teachers who he thinks will do 
good teaching. Frequently he cannot 
procure those persons who give promise 
of becoming superior teachers, and oc- 
casionally the persons whom he believed 
to be good teachers prove to be mediocre 
or poor in their teaching ability. It thus 
becomes his problem to improve the teach- 
ing on the part of those who are average 
or below average. 

One means of assisting these teachers is 
to place in their hands a self-rating scale 
so that they may evaluate their own work 
as teachers. Large numbers of these 
scales have been developed in the past. 
The College of Education at the University 
of Kentucky supplies superintendents with 
a self-rating scale upon request. 

Superintendents are beginning to develop 
their own scales. The most recent copy 
to come to the editor’s desk is one developed 
by Mr. N. J. Parsons, Superintendent of 
Franklin County Schools, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. Mr. Parsons has his scale in 
mimeographed form and will be glad to 
supply it upon request. 

It is probable that many other superin- 
tendents in Kentucky have devised scales 
for this purpose. Such a scale is an 
effective means of assisting a teacher to 
evaluate her own work. 


THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 


The February issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will be devoted almost 
entirely to Abraham Lincoln. It will in- 
clude articles by some of America’s most 
eminent students of this great Kentuckian. 
In it will be found suggested programs for 
the observance of Lincoln’s birthday. 
The issue will be filled with illustrations 
that bear on his life and work. 

An effort will be made to place this 
number of the JOURNAL in the mails so 
that it will reach you not later than 
February ist. It is hoped that every 
school in the State will use this number to 
give to its pupils a better understanding 
and a larger appreciation of Lincoln’s 
contribution to our country. 





DETROIT CONVENTION 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence will be 


EARN A TOUR to EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours wants one or- 
ganizer for each college and city. Easiest 
selling tours. 5,000 satisfied clients in 
1930. Lowest in cost. 33 days $295 to 
80 days $790. Most liberal commissions 
in travel or cash. Cash bonuses and 
Travel Scholarships given in addition for 
hostesses and conductors. State qualifi- 
cations in first letter. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 




















held February 21-26, 1931, in the Masonic 
Temple at Detroit. This beautiful struc- 
ture, facing Cass Park, contains the largest 
public auditorium in the city, as well as 
numerous smaller rooms for group or 
sectional meetings. It is within easy 
walking distance from downtown hotels. 

The program of the Convention, pre- 
pared under the direction of President 
Norman R. Crozier, is built around the 
subject, ““‘Working Together for the Chil- 
dren of America.’”’ Important events on 
the program include an address by Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, a concert of the 
National High School Chorus, and an 
entertainment night. ‘Here and Now in 
Education,’ a program of school activities 
presented by the Detroit Teachers Associa- 
tion, will dramatically close the six-day 
meeting. 

Railroad identification certificates en- 
titling the delegates to one-and-one-half 
fare round trip may be obtained after 
January 10, from Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary of the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., or 
from the K. E. A. offices at 1317-1318 
Heyburn Building, Louisville. When 
properly validated at Detroit, tickets are 
good for return to reach original starting 
point not later than midnight of March 4. 

No headquarters hotel for the Conven- 
tion has been designated. Room reserva- 
tions for sleeping may be made by writing 
to Paul T. Rankin Chairman Hotel 
Committee, 1805 Stroh Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The Book-Cadillac Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the Kentucky delegates. A 
limited number of rooms at this hotel have 
been reserved for Kentucky people who 
have not made reservations. Applications 


should be made to Secretary R. E. Williams, 
1317 Heyburn Building, Louisville. 


The Responsibility of the College to the Lower 
Schools in Their Character Train- 
ing Program 


By JrEssE E. ADAms, 


Professor of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


In the ten minutes allotted to me I can 
only hope to mention some of the major 
contributions which it seems to me one 
might consider in a discussion of this sub- 
ject. The problem of character education 
in connection with our schools is becoming 
a more crucial one all of the time. There 
are several reasons for this. In the first 
place, it should ‘be kept in mind that the 
public school is a residual legatee. By this 
I mean that it must always do those things 
that need to be done which other institu- 
tions do not do. Consequently, as the 
home, the church, the state and other 
institutions fail to meet the problems of a 
changing order, or as the problems our 
people face in meeting the complexities 
of life get more difficult and numerous, the 
job of the school gets greater. That the 
demands made on an individual who 
attempts to meet the social order of today 
are of increasing complexity and that the 
mobility of our population is tending to 
make it more difficult for the home and 
other institutions to meet these increasing 
problems as they relate to character educa- 
tion, is the opinion held by some of our 
best teachers at the present time. In 
other words, it may be safe to assume that 
the school’s job in connection with charac- 
ter education today is greater than ever 
before. 


In fact, this job is so great and urgent 
that no one will deny that all levels of 
education must aid in its solution. There- 
fore let us think for a few minutes about 
the specific functions which might be 
allotted the higher institutions in the 
solution of this problem. I shall propose 
here six suggestions as follows: 


1. In the first place I would have the 
higher institutions of learning attempt to 
clarify our concept of character, so that all 
of us would know what it is we want to 
develop. I know of no better way to 
provoke a fight than to set a biologist 


(primarily one whose field is heredity and 
eugenics) in one chair, then by his side set 
the specialist in sociology. After this has 
been done, let us ask this question: Is 
character inherited or acquired? Doubt- 
less our biologist will stoutly maintain that 
character is inherited and that the carriers 
for lying, cheating, stealing, etc., are 
embedded in the germ plasm, ready to be 
transmitted from one person to another, 
while our sociologist, if true to form, will 
strongly urge that such traits as I have 
just mentioned are products of the social 
order in which we find ourselves enmeshed. 
Who is correct? It is not my purpose to 
attempt to answer this question in this 
paper. It may be that neither is correct, 
and it may be that both are right to an 
extent. Possibly one way out of this 
difficulty is to get a new concept of the 
term character, whereby we will know that 
there is no such thing as heredity on the 
one hand and environment on the other, 
but that instead both are always found 
together, and that character is nothing 
more than the result of the two acting and 
reacting upon each other. If we take this 
position the question of whether the hen 
came from the egg or the egg from the hen 
will not be an important question; the 
important question will be what effect each 
has upon the other. 


2. The second question I would haye 
the higher institutions answer for the 
public elementary and secondary school 
would be this: What are the objectives 
to be reached in character education? In 
other words, where do we go from here 
and why? May I say here that I doubt 
seriously if there is a problem facing the 
American schools today that is more 
important than the problem of purposes 
and objectives in education? Will you 
permit me, then, to draw on my imagina- 
tion and try to picture this job as I would 
like to have it attempted by our higher 
institutions of learning? 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The State Department of Education has just sent the Editor the following information concerning 


the training of teachers in the county school districts of Kentucky. 


Even a casual glance at the material 


submitted will indicate to the reader the rapid progress that Kentucky is making in teacher qualification. 
This type of information has not been available except for the two years included in the tables. 



























































(a) HIGH SCHOCL TRAINING 
_. Unitsof No. Having No. Without 
YEAR High School Credit 1 to 16H.S. H. S. Training 
1-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-15 Credits 
1929-1930........ 298 | 657 851 440 | 7860 10,106 271 
1930-1931........ 207 | 523 | 874] 519 | 8442 10,565 246 
Difference.........| —91 |—134 | +23 | +79 |+582 +459 —25 
(b) COLLEGE TRAINING 
Sem. Hours College Credit No. Having No. Having 
YEAR 1 to 128+ No 
1-16 | 17-32 | 33-64 | 65-96 |97-127| 128+ Sem. Hours College 
Col. Credit Credit 
1929-1930......... 1246 | 1420 | 2105 | 909] 257] 915 6,852 3767 
1930-1931.........] 1153 | 1485 | 2291 | 1241 | 322 | 1096 7,588 3246 
Difference.........| —93 | +65 [+186 |+332 | +65 |+181 +736 —521 





























Tables (a) and (b) appearing above suggest very definite evidence of progress in the county school 


districts insofar as training reflects or suggests progress. 


These data were compiled from salary schedules 


submitted by county school superintendents and approved by the State Board of Education. Table (a) 
shows that for the year 1930-31, 459 more teachers with high school training were employed by county 
boards of education than for the preceding year, whereas 25 fewer teachers were employed who had no 
high school training. Table (b) shows that 736 more teachers with college training were employed in 
county schools than for the preceding year, whereas 521 fewer teachers without college training were 


employed. 





First of all, I would have this higher 
institution of learning attempt to set up 
the educational purposes, to justify them, 
and finally to redistrict them, allotting 
certain objectives to each branch and level 
of that whole institution which we call the 
school. Such a problem may force us back 
to a new interpretation of the universe, and 
force us to classify ourselves in either the 
mechanistic or teleological group. If we 
can assume that the universe is here for 
some purpose, and that the whole creation 
is arriving at something, then manifestly 
our educational objectives should be as 
nearly as possible in line with these cosmic 
urges that may lie back of this universe. 
After the ultimate objectives were set up 
and allotted, I would then have each 
institution of higher learning set the ex- 
ample by taking its own allotted objectives 
and divide and subdivide these until the 
objectives of every college, every depart- 


ment and every course were specifically 
stated and carried out in such a way as to 
all fit in as milestones toward the path of 
these ultimate goals. Every course offered 
in the institution would then be analyzed 
and any course or any material in a course 
that could not be justified in light of these 
objectives would be thrown out of the 
offerings and new courses or materials sub- 
stituted therefor. If, then, we could assume 
that character development were one of the 
ultimate goals set up, the process suggested 
above would terminate in a stated list of 
objectives of character education, with an 
allotment of these objectives among the 
various levels and branches of our public 
schools, such that each teacher would have 
made available to her the specific sub- 
divisions of this list as she would be 
expected to develop. Such a list of objec- 
tives might be so minutely conceived that 
the actual activities which the teacher 
should offer would already be quite ac- 
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curately determined in so far as it is wise 
to determine them in advance of the 
actual situation. 


3. In the third place, I would have the 
higher institutions of learning suggest to 
the public schools a list of probable situa- 
tions in which character education could 
be most effectively impressed. Such a list 
would include the desirable ideals, attitudes, 
trait actions, skills and standards. The 
ideals, attitudes, trait actions and skills 
should be so graded as to make their 
teaching effective and so as to thus assure 
their being offered in accordance with our 
knowledge of child psychology. 


4. In the fourth place, I would have 
the higher institutions of learning offer 
to the public schools such a list of graded 
subject matter that no normal child would 
have need to feel the sting of failure, for it 
should be kept in mind that a subject- 
matter too difficult for mastery with a 
reasonable amount of effort on the part of 
the average child causes much cheating, 
lying and unfair play. Integrated person- 
alities are not built through failure, but 
through success. Failures are deadening. 
They blast hopes, they crush ambitions, 
they create inferiority complexes, they 
shrivel up personalities. 


5. In the fifth place, the higher institu- 
tions of learning should furnish the public 
schools with information on the relative 
effectiveness of various methods of develop- 
ing character. There is no uniformity of 
agreement today as to whether the direct 
or indirect method is the better. In fact, 
I sometimes doubt whether the meaning we 
tend to attach to these two methods is 
correct. By the direct method is meant, 
in the minds of most people, that plan 
whereby a certain place on the schedule is 
set aside for character education and is 
taught at a specified period in the day, 
much the same as a class in arithmetic. 
In the indirect method, every teacher is 
supposed to teach character education 
when the situation arises, although it is 
not so specified anywhere on the schedule. 
I am inclined to think that these terms as 
thus indicated are exactly turned around 
and that what is now called the indirect 
method is really the more direct method of 
reaching the desired goals. The point I 
wish to make here, however, is that the 
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public elementary and secondary schools 
should look to the higher institutions of 
learning to clarify our concepts on these 
methods as well as for information on the 
relative effectiveness of the two methods. 

6. In the sixth place, the higher insti- 
tutions of learning should be expected to 
supply the schools with teachers qualified 
to teach character education. Surely such 
qualifications must mean more than skill 
in instruction. It means teachers who not 
only know how to teach but teachers who 
want to teach because they are motivated 
by their love for youth. It means teachers 
who have skill in instruction and teachers 
who at the same time possess themselves 
those traits and qualities that they try to 
inculcate in our youth. All of us have 
known teachers who can put fear in the 
heart of the pupil and who are quite 
exacting in their demands, but how often 
it is that such teachers fail to feel the heart 
throb of their learners, and who fail to 
realize to the full the importance of the 
concomitant learnings. We want teachers 
who realize the magnitude of their task :-— 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
How big is your task? you inquire? 
It’s as big as the arched sky above you; 
Yea, it touches the studded vault’s fire. 


How big is your task? you repeat it? 
How big is your task? Still in doubt? 
It’s a torch in eternity’s pageant; 
’Twill blaze when heaven’s orbs are burnt out. 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
Once more before parting you seek? 
Pray the Sage of the sages to fathom; 
The reach of man’s mind is too weak. 
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GOOD GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


By LorrIn GARFIELD KENNAMER 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


No one can teach that which he does not 
himself know. No teacher will claim that 
merely asking a few questions that are 
outlined at the end of the chapter is good 
teaching. The best efforts of a geography 
teacher should be spent in securing active, 
self-motivated, pupil-participation so as to 
develop habits of independent thinking. 
Good teaching is always expressed in pupil 
activity and interest. The teacher’s un- 
conscious attitude toward the presentation 
of subject-matter in geography must be in 
harmony with the original purpose of 
education, which is ‘leading or drawing 
out” and not “giving out.’”’” How many 
teachers have departed from the original 
idea! Too many times the teacher acts 
as if he were a “‘soda jerker,” giving out 
cool, refreshing drinks of knowledge with- 
out any purposeful thinking effort on the 
part of the student. 


Emphasis has been placed, and rightly so, 
upon the elementary geography teacher’s 
need of training in education, yet a teaching 
technique will not operate itself. This 
emphasis upon educational theory and 
method should not cause us to minimize 
the significance of a rich and progressive 
competency in the academic aspects of 
geography. Successful teaching depends 
upon the personality, intelligence, pro- 
fessional insight, skill, learning and dili- 
gence of the teacher. Pure mechanical 
method alone is only a rubber stamp with- 
out a well-inked pad, a dry’ stereotype. 
Education seems to be similar to securing 
water from a well. The water may be 
termed the content and the windlass, or 
pump, the method. Water may be secured 
from the well by many different means, 
some slow and romantic as the use of the 
old oaken bucket, others speedy and 
practical as the modern pump driven by 
wind or by gas engine. The main purpose 
of the whole system is to procure water 
from the well for use by man, that the 
most modern means used is based on the 
fact that the well must have a steady 
supply of water. Making a crude appli- 
cation it is obvious that the method in 
geography is only a means to the end and 
that each method no doubt has its relative 


merits, but considering the end to be 
achieved, method should not be considered 
apart and distinct in itself. Technique 
is meaningless and futile save as it relates 
to ends clearly conceived and worthy. 
The materials of instruction must at all 
times be related to life and its needs. The 
ability to utilize these vital relationships 
demands on the part of the geography 
teacher not only technical skill but an 
intellectual perspective based on broad 
general knowledge and a cultural back- 
ground that will enable him to see and 
appreciate these relationships and adapt 
them to classroom purposes. 


It is on this wise that many geography 
teachers fail. They don’t know life. 
They do not possess an adequate knowledge 
and understanding of important and press- 
ing national and international problems. 
There are too many textbook teachers who 
can’t get far away from the geography 
textbook because they know very little 
about the subject outside of the text. 
They feel no sense of deficiency and fail 
to appreciate the fact that their ignorance 
of the essential facts and principles in the 
related fields deadens their geography 
teaching and drives them into a lifeless 
formalism and routine. 


Dewey says that a thing to be really 
good must be good for something. Good 
teaching shows that geography has essential 
values and is good for something. No one 
would dispute that the following general 
objectives of elementary geography are 
worthwhile: (1) To know other people 
and other lands; (2) to realize the inter- 
relationships between geographical enviro- 
ment and the life of a people; (3) to 
develop an understanding of the common 
interests and the interdependence of 
peoples; and (4) to educate the citizen of 
the future to an aesthetic appreciation of 
the wonderful world in which he lives. 


Few can deny that geography, taught 
by a well-trained teacher of geography, is 
vital and related not only to present pupil 
needs but tosocial needs of the times. The 
best answer to the problem of obtaining 
and maintaining a proper position for 
geography in the group of elementary 
school subjects is GOOD TEACHING. 
Good teaching will teach geography into its 
rightful place. 
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SCENERY AND WILD LIFE IN 
MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL 
PARK 


By Gorpon WILSON, 


Professor of English, Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


In this transition period, when the 
Mammoth Cave area is being acquired as 
a National Park, we might consider some 
of the values of 
the territory 
aside from those 
commonly men- 
tioned. Geolo- 
gists have told 
of the marvelous 
caverns and 
have charted 
the whole re- 
gion; business 
men have shown 
how Kentucky 
will profit by 
having this 
great park with- 
in its bounds; 
but few have 
said anything about the scenery and wild 
life for which this section is noted. 








GORDON WILSON 


For twenty years I have studied birds 
in and near the Mammoth Cave National 
Park. I have made numerous field trips 
at every season of the year and have 
camped and boated in many parts of the 
region. Since 1910, I havelived at Bowling 
Green, just at the edge of the Dripping 
Springs Escarpment, which is the natural 
eastern boundary of the cave country. In 
nearly every respect the wild life of my 
own territory of observation is identical 
with that of the park. Though the caves 
will undoubtedly form the greatest attrac- 
tion to tourists, the plants, the mammals, 
the birds, and the scenery will draw many 
naturalists. 


The Green River, which flows entirely 
across the park, is one of the most beauti- 
ful rivers of the State, second only to the 
Kentucky, according to my judgment. 
It has cut through the thick layers of 
Pottsville sandstone and of the Mammoth 
Cave limestone, so that it flows in a gorge 
about three hundred feet deep and less 
than a mile wide. The stream swings 


from side to side in this gorge; hence one 
bank is precipitous or nearly so, while the 
other is comparatively level and is culti- 
vated in most places back to the foot of the 
bluffs. The sandstone cap is not found on 
the hills in the eastern-most part of the 
region but it becomes very obvious from 
the junction of the Green and Nolin rivers, 
some three miles above Brownsville. 


The Green River above Mammoth Cave 
is very wild, with long, still pools connected 
by cascades. On a trip by paddle boat 
from Munfordville to Brownsville in the 
summer of 1930, I counted more than 
twenty-five “‘riffles,’”’ or cascades, in a single 
day. The river is navigable to Mammoth 
Cave because of Lock No. 6, just above 
Brownsville. Here the stream is like a 
long, narrow lake, winding in and out 
among the rugged hills. 


The Nolin River is even more picturesque 
than the larger stream, for its gorge is 
equally deep and much narrower, while 
the stream itself is small, being made 
navigable to Kyrock by the lock at Browns- 
ville. Dismal Rock, on the Nolin, is 
regarded as the most picturesque bluff in 
the entire park. When the park is com- 
pletely established, these two streams will 
undoubtedly become a source of much 
pleasure to tourists, but to the naturalist 
the wild waters above the cave will hold a 
greater attraction. 


To one unaccustomed to the cavernous 
limestone region it seems strange that 
there are so few surface streams. Their 
places are taken by numerous springs, or 
underground rivers, which empty into the 
Green River on or below the water level. 
Almost every large cave has its parent 
stream, which ultimately flows into the 
river. Most of the springs appear at the 
water level, but a few large ones rise from 
great depths and, when clear, are strikingly 
blue. Two such springs, in or near the 
park, are Gorin’s Spring, which is large 
enough to have formerly turned a large mill 
wheel, and Blue Spring. A similar spring, 
near Bowling Green, Graham’s, has been 
sounded to a depth of more than two 
thousand feet. 


Whoever has traveled along the Dixie 
Highway from Louisville to Nashville will 
recall the range of high hills on the right 
from Elizabethtown to Bowling Green. 
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This is the Dripping Springs Escarpment, 
so named by our State geologist, Dr. W. R. 
Jillson, from the famous Dripping Springs, 
not far from the edge of the park. This 
range of hills, one of the scenic beauties 
of the region, rises from the St. Louis 
limestone plateau and is the outer edge 
of the Mammoth Cave limestone, topped, 
in the more southern parts of the area, 
with sandstone. Most of these hills are 
still forested and appeal to the hiker and 
picnicker. 


West of the escarpment the plateau is a 
veritable maze of sinkholes. Some of 
these, as Cedar Sink, not far from Sloan’s 
Crossing, on the Mammoth Cave Rail- 
road, are large enough to be cultivated. 
Others are very rocky and are grown up in 
thickets. Since caves are everywhere to 
be found, the sinks are honeycombed with 
the dens of wild animals, which have been 
thus able to survive, even in the midst of 
the most thickly settled parts of the region. 
After a light fall of snow, when animal 
tracks appear most plainly, one can see 
how plentiful many species still are, in 
spite of traps and dogs: Raccoons, opos- 
sums, muskrats, polecats, rabbits, chip- 
munks, foxes, gray and fox squirrels, and 
innumerable field mice. Each sinkhole is 
to the naturalist a sort of menagerie, where 
hosts of things can be seen in a small space. 


The wild bluffs along the streams are 
paradises for the naturalist. They are 
still largely covered with deciduous forests, 
mainly oaks, though there are cedar 
brakes and a few small pine forests in some 
parts of the park. At every season these 
wild hills are commanding in appearance, 
especially in autumn, when the deciduous 
trees are colored by frosts. Wild flowers 
of many varieties are plentiful in the 
wooded areas, in spite of the fact that man 
has been attacking these forests for over a 
century. Early spring flowers—trilliums, 
dogtooth violets, sweet williams, wild 
ginger, jack-in-the-pulpit, dentaria—are 
most noticeable, but the fall brings purple 
asters, goldenrods, and, on the wildest 
bluffs, the closed gentian, which is the last 
flower of the season. Along the streams, 
between the bluffs and the water, are beds 
of cardinal flowers, iron weeds, Joe Pye 
weeds, and several species of smartweed. 
Even the bleakest bluffs have columbines, 
wild geraniums, and ferns growing in the 
crevices of the rocks. 


Though I have always enjoyed the 
scenery and the plants of this section, I 
have been most interested in birds. I have 
listed one hundred and ninety-three species 
for Bowling Green, nearly all of which I 
have also found within the park itself. 
Some thirty-five of these are all-time 
residents, fifteen more spend the winter 
here, about fifty are summer residents, and 
the others are spring and fall migrants or 
occasional visitors. 


Because of the wild, wooded areas there 
are several species of the raptores, or birds 
of prey. The two vultures, the black and 
the turkey, nest in the rocky cliffs and in 
fall and spring are sometimes very plentiful. 
The hawks found here include the red- 
tailed, the cooper’s, the sharp-shinned, 
the marsh, the broad-winged, and the 
sparrow. Of the owls I have found the 
screech, the barred, the long-eared, the 
barn, and the great horned. Rarely a 
bald eagle appears in the wilder areas of 
the park. Though all these species have 
been hunted ruthlessly, they have been able 
to survive because of the inaccessibility 
of some of their nesting places. 


Water birds, in spite of the rivers, are 
relatively few in numbers, partly because 
of unregulated hunting but chiefly because 
the streams produce little food for these 
species. During migrations there are seen 
a few individuals of some thirty water and 
wading birds. The wood duck, for many 
years almost extinct here, is gradually 
re-establishing itself since the Migratory 
Bird Treaty between the United States 
and Canada passed in 1913 and adopted by 
Canada in 1918. Occasionally a mallard 
nests here, but most mallards and other 
ducks are fall and spring visitors. During 
some winters small flocks of Canada geese 
remain in this area, feeding in the wheat 
and rye fields in the day and returning to 
the streams or ponds at night. The wading 
birds that nest here are the spotted sand- 
piper, the green heron, the killdeer, and 
rarely the great blue heron. The little 
blue heron sometimes is seen in spring 
and often, in its immature plumage of 
snow-white, in August and September. 
In the winter of 1926-1927, a large corn- 
field near Bowling Green, which became 
covered with water during a long-continued 
freshet, drew thirty-two species of water 
and wading birds, more than I had seen 
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in all my life here before then. This makes 
me believe that with protection and some 
effort at planting the natural food of these 
birds they might become relatively nu- 
merous. 


The land birds are plentiful, probably 
more so than in any other part of the State. 
The open fields, the rugged sinkholes, the 
bluffs and the lowlands by the rivers have 
their distinctive birds. During the migra- 
tion seasons the woods are alive with 
warblers, but during the rest of the year 
there are few species to be seen there. 
Four warblers found in the summer in the 
park are especially appealing to the 
ornithologist: The sycamore, which nests, 
so far as I have observed, in the tree for 
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which it is named; the prothonotary, a 
blaze of orange seen along the streams; the 
bachman, rarest of warblers, which I 
recorded, right at the entrance of Mammoth 
Cave in 1918; and the Louisiana water- 
thrush, which walks along the edge of the 
water just like a sandpiper and gives a 
wild, ringing call that suggests the very 
heart of the woods. Everywhere on the 
streams is found the belted kingfisher, and 
in the holes in the bluffs, the cliff and bank 
swallows. Woodpeckers of six species are 
found wherever there is timber. The one 
woodpecker that suggests most wildness 
is the pileated, with its clear, ringing note 
that sounds over the uninhabited hills and 
woods. In the secluded recesses the wood 
thrush, the greatest songster, bird students 
think, sings in the summer. Bluebirds, 
once scarce, have again regained their 
former numbers. I have counted more 
than fifty on a single winter day, when the 
snow was deep and the wind cold. In the 
fall several species of blackbirds, especially 
the purple grackle, the rusty and the red- 
winged, are found in hordes in the park. 
The Cardinal, now known to many as the 
Kentucky Cardinal, because of James Lane 
Allen’s book, is a very plentiful resident 
in this area. I once counted two hundred 
and fourteen individuals of this species 
feeding on the giant ragweeds by the river. 
Many of the birds rarely seen except by a 
naturalist are found here: The white- 
breasted and red-breasted nut-hatches, 
the brown creeper, the hermit and gray- 
cheeked thrushes, the fox and vesper 
sparrows, and the ruby and golden crowned 
kinglets. Every season brings some sur- 
prise in the bird world. 


With the protection given the plants 
and animals in the park there ought to bea 
marked increase in the wildness of the area. 
Species of birds and animals that now have 
a hard time in surviving may become more 
plentiful. The cleared places, under the 
control of the United States government, 
will soon be forested again; the streams, 
let us hope, will be restocked with fish and 
protected against dynamite and nets; 
the wild beauty of sinkholes and bluffs 
will be allowed to remain untouched by 
vandals. Those who love scenery and 
wild life will find the Mammoth Cave 
National Park a great place to go to relax 
and to find nature restored after man has 
occupied the area for over a century. 
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Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Department of Education 


By Homer W. NICHOLS, 
Director Vocational Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation and special education 
through vocational training is a new phase 
of the educational system of the Common- 
wealth. This special training satisfied a 
demand not otherwise provided in our 
system of education. This new idea in 
education contends that not only should 
vocationally handicapped people be trained 
but that the training provided be specifi- 
cally adapted to the needs of the individual. 
It is essentially a social remedy. It helps 
unfortunate people to help themselves. 
It fits them for a livelihood. It adds to 
the productive power of the Common- 
wealth. It helps to remove inequalities 
in opportunities. 


The inability of a person to earn his own 
living or to support his dependents brings 
not only discouragement, but a loss of 
morale which consequently threatens the 
welfare of the state. It is a well-founded 
and established proposition that it is to the 
interest of the public that injured citizens 
or workers be rendered fit to engage in 
remunerative employment. It is now 
firmly established as a public policy of 
government. This service trains and 
qualifies for employment, alleviates distress 
and brings sunlight and hope to discouraged 
and forlorn human souls. 


The current of American life is tor- 
rential. It is personified by the prevailing 
hum of motors, the dynamic syncopation 
of a new and changing life. The American 
mind, like its industry, displays itself in 
movement, building and development. 
Our educational programs have seldom 
caught up with the momentum of industry, 
business or community life. Only rarely 
have they succeeded in dealing with con- 
temporary issues and conditions, never 
have they fully anticipated social needs. 
Into the stream of activities to further 
social progress many tributaries have flowed 
—some of which are good and some bad. 
With this in mind, training programs 
should be planned and developed very 
carefully. 


We have long since abandoned the idea 
that education should be limited to youth. 
The entire country has accepted the 
premise that educational opportunities 
begin with the child and end with the 
adult who has reached the age when he will 
not be able to profit by instruction. Educa- 
tion today is a life-long process. It con- 
sists of giving a broad basic training to 
youth; preparation for entrance into em- 
ployment for the adolescent who has not 
yet gone to work; and follow-up training 
opportunity throughout the entire period 
of useful service to society. 

We see no reason why boards of education 
should not consider their responsibility 
for the disabled persons as equal to their 
responsibility for more fortunate members 
of their community. 

Personally, I believe that we can proceed 
upon the theory that all education is a 
public responsibility and that the Federal, 
state and local governments should partic- 
ipate in making it available. Rehabilita- 
tion is a co-operative movement in which 
all of society is interested. 

This division is especially interested in 
high school graduates and other students 
enrolled in high school who, because of 
physical disability, are retarded and not 
successful in all subjects assigned in the 
high school curriculum. Annually we call 
for such reports from the schools. 


We have assisted in working out many 
successful programs for high school grad- 
uates and under high school graduates not 
successful in the high school field, who had 
no other means of continuing their educa- 
tion except through the assistance of this 
division. It is probable that there are 
physically and vocationally handicapped 
boys and girls in your community today 
who are entitled to and need this service 
whom you as administrators have not taken 
the time to report. We find them who 
never heard of this service until we reach 
them through some source other than_the 
schools. 
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Administrators possessing a human heart 
and soul should be interested in these 
bright slumbering minds housed in shackled 
frames. We need your co-operation in 
order that we may be able to render the 
service which these handicapped people 
justly deserve. Without your co-opera- 
tion, funds which should be used to help 
these unfortunate but deserving boys and 
girls will be expended on those less deserv- 
ing. It is up to you, administrators, to 
help develop your own products, part of 
your own handiwork, the graduates of 
your schools. 


The educational trend of today is the 
solution of social problems. More social 
legislation has been passed within the last 
ten years than during all previous history. 
There has already been passed special 
legislation, in many forms, for handicapped 
people including all ages. 


This special education is a_ rapidly 
developing phase of our general education 
program. Special classes, schools and 
facilities are being provided in many 
places for the training of the handicapped 
child. In this program provision is being 
made for guidance, pre-vocational and even 
vocational training. All this is to the end 
that the disadvantaged child may have an 
equal opportunity to find his life’s work. 


It is now a common problem for school 
administrators to find themselves con- 
fronted with a situation comparatively new 
in school procedure. They need to know 
the number of crippled children in their 
jurisdiction; what kind of housing condi- 
tions and supplies are needed for their 
proper care and education; what type of 
teachers and other workers are essential 
to the well-being of the crippled child. 


Your administrators probably do not 
know that already in more than eighty-five 
cities provisions have been made for the 
special education of crippled children. 
The time is coming when all must be 
interested, who keep up with the procession. 


Surveys show there are in every com- 
munity a number of such children—some 
have more and some less. Investigations 
indicate there is an average of 3.6 crippled 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
to every 1,000 of population who need 
special attention. 
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Surveys also indicate that including all 
physical handicaps, there are fifteen people 
between ages of five and twenty-one years 
per 1,000 population needing special educa- 
tional attention. 


The White House Conference on Child 
Welfare is recommending a special educa- 
tional program to care for crippled children 
while in the common school age to be 
directed by divisionsof Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. In Kentucky we can now assist 
the physically handicapped who have 
reached sixteen years of age or more. 
This additional program will give us the 
privilege of helping all such people coming 
within the age of training. 


The chief motive actuating this division 
is a more consecrated consideration that a 
better, more efficient and more economical 
service may be rendered mankind. The 
justification of such service is based on its 
economic returns to society. It is  pri- 
marily economic and, therefore only secon- 
darily humanitarian. It is essential to 
conserve the service of our manhood 
because society exists upon productive 
wealth. Back of wealth and power are its 
producers. Destroy the wealth of our 
nation and it can be reproduced; impair 
the manhood of our country and the world 
will suffer. 


It is not the desire of the Commonwealth 
to accumulate wealth at the expense of 
man, but with the preservation of man 
through vocational rehabilitation; that 
producers may be trained mentally, physi- 
cally and morally to become truly produc- 
tive. To the above task it is for us to 
dedicate ourselves. 
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ADMIRAL BYRD 


i. President Norman R. Crozier has an- 
nounced that Rear-Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd is to be a guest of the Department of 
Superintendence at Detroit and will address 
the General Session, Monday evening, 
February 23rd. A tribute to the intrepid 
explorer from the school children of 
America is to be presented in the form of 
letters written to him by the children. 
Character in action is exemplified in the 
life of Admiral Byrd and the study of his 
explorations is a constructive educational 
project. 


It is hoped to have letters addressed to 
Admiral Byrd from children in every state. 
Such letters should be written on paper 
814x11 inches, with a left-hand margin of 
134 inches. 


No letter is to cover more than one sheet 
of paper. Not more than one letter should 
be sent from any school building. 


Such letters should be sent to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., and should 
be mailed in time to reach Washington by 
Saturday, January 31. 


Writing of these letters will give oppor- 
tunity for teachers to direct study to the 
history, objectives and scientific results of 
Polar Explorations. For the convenience 
of teachers a brief list of references is 
printed below. 


Every school system is invited to partici- 
pate in this project in such way as may 
seem best to its teachers. We would likea 
letter from every school in Kentucky. 


REAR-ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 
AND THE POLAR REGIONS 


List of references for use in schools in studying the 
life of Burd and the value of his achievements — 


I. The best brief, popular, accurate descriptions 
of Byrd’s four major explorations were written by 
him for the National Geographic Magazine as 
follows: 


“Flying Over the Arctic,’”’” November, 1925. 


“The First Flight to the North Pole,’”’ Sep- 
tember, 1926. 










Distinctive Stationery 


$1. 100 Envelopes to Match 92 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service, Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches. with name and address 
printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 









“Our Transatlantic Flight,” September, 


“The Conquest of Antartica by Air,” 
August, 1930. 


These issues of the Geographic are accessible in 
bound volumes at practically all public libraries 
and at many school libraries. 


II. More exhaustive studies and comment on 
Byrd’s expeditions are contained in his two books 
and a recent biography: 

“Skyward,” by Richard E. Byrd, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1928. 
(359 pages, Price $3.50). 

“Little America,” by Richard E. Byrd, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1930. 
(440 pages, Price $5.00). 

“Struggle: The Life and Exploits of Richard 
E. Byrd,” by Charles J. V. Murphy, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1928. 
(368 pages, Price $2.50). 


III. Other books, giving the background of polar 
problems, historic and scientific data, are: 


“The Polar Regions,’’ by R. N. Rudmose Brown, 
published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York, 1927. (245 pages, Price $3.75). 
A physical and economic geography of the 
Arctic and Antarctic. 

“Antarctic Adventure and Research,” by Griffith 
Taylor, published by D. Appleton and Com- 
yaaa York, 1930. (245 pages, Price 
$2.00. 


“The Polar Regions in the Twentieth Century,” 
by Major General A. W. Greely, published 
by Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1928. 
(270 pages, Price $4.00). 

“True Tales of Arctic Heroism in the New 
World,” by Major General A. W. Greely, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1912. (385 pages, Price $1.75). Stories of 
explorers in narrative form, for boys. 

Note—Pupils desiring further references, or 
references on special aspects of polar exploration, 
may obtain them by writing to the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., or to. the School Service 
Department of the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE KENTUCKY BUILDING 
By Miss ELIzABETH Woop 


Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


With the establishment of the many 
beautiful State parks now proposed, Ken- 
tucky may confidently look forward to 
taking her place in the sun, and future 
visitors motoring down from the East 

memes through Shenandoah 
Valley and the Great 
Smokies or through 
other picturesque ap- 
proaches to our State, 
will find upon enter- 
ing Kentucky that 
Bowling Green will be 
ready to offer as fair an 

EvizaBeTH Woop attraction as any town 
of itssizein the South. Many handsome 
buildings have risen upon College Heights 
within the past few years, but the crown- 
ing achievement was inaugurated when 
ground was broken for The Kentucky 
Building which will epitomize the best in 
the past, present and future of our State. 


Patriotism in its truest sense centers 
about our rooftree, around the hearth- 
stone of our forbears and our reverence 
for the past; it is nurtured in our present- 
day achievements and ambitions, and it 
reaches out into the future for the accom- 
plishment of things yet undreamed of and 
still more glorious. All of this and more 
will be crystallized in The Kentucky 
Building. When completed it will be a 
faithful and living picture of a vanished 
social system, a-past full of color and rich’ 
in association; it will tell the story of our 
sturdy forefathers, by whose courage, 
energy and ambition our country was 
developed; it will depict history, customs, 
events and the lives of men who later shed 
luster on their state and nation. The 
historian of a hundred years hence will have 
at hand many precious records and much 
rare and priceless data, so that generations 
of the future may know at first-hand the 
history of a past era with its struggles and 
triumphs. 





Built in colonial style of mellow .old 
brick it will have two principal entrances 
with porticos over hospitable old doorways 
of dignity and distinction. Entering the 


Great Hall from the Russellville road one 
faces a beautiful and spacious stairway 
which divides upon the landing, reaching 
the upper floor by two graceful separate 
stairs. The room is flanked at either end 
by two roomy fireplaces with mantels of 
the best colonial period and the furnishings 
will be in keeping with its architectural style 
and characteristic of the taste and life of 
the period. In other words it will be toa 
certain extent fitted with the dignified and 
stately furniture of the past, whose per- 
fection of line and sense of proportion 
represent the conception and craftsmanship 
of a vanished age, and is, after the 
lapse of decades, still unsurpassed in its 
rare quality of workmanship that our own 
century has not equalled. Since ‘“‘to 
associate with the household belongings 
of a past generation is a heart-warming 
thing,’’ there is placed on the same floor a 
colonial bedroom and dining room, the 
furnishings of which will have the same 
charm of association with an interesting 
past. The kitchen and pantries in con- 
nection with this suite, however, will be in 
modern style with all the latest improve- 
ments and conveniences. On the same 
floor in the opposite wing will be found 
the art gallery whose walls in time will be 
hung with the best examples of art that 
are to be found within the confines of our 
State, and through a connecting arch one 
passes into the Hall of Fame, where 
portraits and busts of past and future 
Kentuckians will find places as the years 
go by. On the ground floor and overlook- 
ing the gardens are placed the Foundation 
offices, the Alumni room, classrooms for 
fireside industries and for the teaching 
of Kentucky history and literature. 


The museum occupies the large central 
area on the second floor, with library and 
reading rooms to the right; and the entire 
left wing is given over to the Kentucky 
exhibit rooms where one may see the 
resources of our State arranged in hand- 
some glass cabinets around the walls. 
The pioneer room with its crude hand-hewn 
furniture will reflect the simple and frugal 
life of our forefathers before the paths of 
travel were extended beyond a _ very 
restricted area before the beautiful crea- 
tions of Duncan Phyfe or Savery that were 
to follow were even dreamed of. Here a 


wide-throated chimney with flagstone 
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hearth will give a real picture of the 
intimate life of our pioneer ancestors, for 
on the broad hearth will be seen the dutch 
ovens, the long-handled waffle iron, warm- 
ing pan and trivet, and, from a crane in the 
chimney, will hang the copper teakettles 
and many iron pots of a past mode. 


Behind the building a beautiful colonial 
garden will be laid out with fountain, sun- 
dial, stone seats and flagstone walks. 
Here one may scent the pungent fragrance 
of the homely herbs and flowers of our 
grandmothers’ time—the boxwood, rose- 
mary, thyme, horseradish, and mint; 
and the beds will be gay with bachelor’s 
buttons, prince’s feathers, lavender and 
other old-fashioned flowers that in years 
gone by made up grandmothers’ nosegay. 
There will be more sophisticated plantings 
of roses, iris, lilies and other aristocrats 
of the garden with trees and shrubs to 
make a leafy background. 


Such in brief are the sketchy outlines 
of a structure that is soon to stand with 
its aroma of the past and its challenge 
to the future. 


SOME TRANSPORTATION FACTS 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1930 


Fifty of the one hundred and twenty 
counties of the State furnish transportation 
to 14,487 pupils at a total cost of $282,- 
502.00. 

The average per pupil cost per day was 
thirteen cents or $19.50 per pupil for the 
school year. 

Below will be found the fifteen counties 
transporting the largest number of children, 
arranged according to average number of 
pupils transported, with the total cost to 
each county. 


County Pupils Cost 
DARN aire (a eusraces Wisi x Sree 1,821 $32,776 
BAR BUCE ce siesiesss aslo ve siecie's 1,294 25,199 
VECO TS Pe re 1,080 15,410 
MCHOISOM i560 5.0.5, ss aces «oie 913 27,601 
Dany oa ere 789 24,382 
MACHGCTSON ¢ 6 5.605 <5 6 5608 5% 766 16,383 
WOGIIOFG. 6.06 6.62.0008500% 692 12,915 
CEO a 552 14,915 
EE Cee ee 538 8,403 
TICE C20) ee 463 5,025 
POT PNYENS 6 oa 0-625 sve 19 mcalewe 406 4,504 
Le oS ee er ae 355 6,720 
BAUER riictaciSceccvareieiss. aire 248 350 5,234 
Muhlenbefg:. 2... 60560418 303 3,635 
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For You and Your Car 
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Brown Hotel 


and Garage 


Fourth and Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 


Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 





700 Rooms—700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 





Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d’hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 





A Beautiful Hotel in a Wonderful City 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
T. W. VINSON, Assistant to the President 
RUDY H. SUCK, Manager 




















The World Court—Function and 
Procedure 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, 
University of Louisville 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COURT 


What are the functions of this permanent 
court of international justice established 
and, in the wordsof John W. Davis, formerly 
our ambassador to Great Britain, of genuine 
American conception? It is a court to 
pass on questions that arise between 
states. It will not hear controversies 
between individuals. The World Court 
decides disputes referred to it by two or 
more nations that are incontroversy. If 
any one state that is a party to the case 
objects to its consideration by the court, 
then the court will refuse to hear it. 
States evidently believe that the court is 
an excellent tribunal for the settlement of 
their controversies for by April 20, 1929, 
in two hundred eighty-five treaties, pro- 
vision was made that it hear any dispute 
growing out of their interpretation. 


When the court decides a question 
between one or more states, it is said to 
render a judgment. The parties to the 
dispute accept the settlement as authorita- 
tive and final. Like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the World Court has 
no agency such as the police or an army 
to enforce its findings. It has rendered 
sixteen judgments. Each judgment has 
been accepted by the parties concerned. 


One of the disputes settled by the court 
was between the Allied Powers and 
Germany. It grew out of the refusal of 
Germany to allow a French steamship 
(the Wimbledon) carrying munitions of 
war to the Polish naval base at Danzig to 
go through the Kiel Canal. Poland and 
Russia were at war. Germany, as a 
neutral nation, refused to allow war 
materials for either one of the warring 
nations to be transported over her territory. 
But when Germany signed the Versailles 
Treaty, she agreed that the Kiel Canal 
should always be open both to vessels of 
commerce and war to all nations at peace 
with her. Had Germany violated the 


treaty by detaining the steamship? The 
court held that she had, and Germany 
accepted the decision. 


When Elihu Root and the other lawyers 
on the Advisory Committee drew up the 
plan of the court, they included one pro- 
vision which the League rejected. This 
provision required a state to submit certain 
questions to the court for settlement even 
though the state did not want the court 
to make the decision. The questions 
which a state, under this plan, must submit 
to the court were (1) the interpretation or 
meaning of a treaty, (2) any point of inter- 
national law, (3) the existence of any fact 
which, if established, would show that a 
nation had not acted according to some 
promise it had made, (4) the penalty that 
should be imposed on such a nation, and 
(5) the interpretation on meaning of a 
decision given by the court. The League 
did not agree to this part of the report of 
the committee which is called giving the 
court compulsory jurisdiction. It is for this 
reason that the court cannot decide a con- 
troversy unless it is submitted by the 
parties to it. 


In addition to the rule that no state can 
be called before the court without its own 
consent, the League added another called 
the optional clause. The five classes of 
controversies listed in the above paragraph 
are called legal disputes. They have to do 
particularly with questions of international 
law and when nations are in disagreement 
about them, judges usually are asked to 
settle the matter. If nations wish to agree 
always to seek the decision of judges on 
matters of this kind, the League made it 
possible by drawing up the optional clause. 
This statement when signed by a state 
binds it to refer any legal dispute in the 
first four of the five classes above named 
to the World Court. A nation may or may 
not agree to this clause; it is optional. 
A nation may accept this provision when 
it agrees to the “Statute” or at any time 
later. It may accept if for a period of years 
or for an indefinite time. At present 
twenty-one states including Great Britain 
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45th YEAR.—Executives and 
kinds of Public School work, and men and wo- 
men for good positions in State Teachers Colleges, 
Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. 
Many thousands 
through this Agency. 
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and Germany,have ratified the optional 
clause. 

Only one case has been submitted to the 
court under the optional clause. China 
refused longer to be bound by atreaty she 
made in 1865 with Belgium. Belgium 
claimed China could not terminate the 
treaty without the former’s consent. The 
two nations could not agree, and Belgium 
proposed that the case be submitted to the 
court. China refused. But since China 
had signed the optional clause, Belgium 
took the case to the court. Before it 
could be decided the two powers reached 
an agreement. 

In addition to rendering judgments, a 
second function of the court is to give 
advisory opinions on disputes and questions 
referred to it by the Council or Assembly 
of the League. Opinions of the court have 
been valuable in deciding complicated 
questions. Altogether sixteen opinions 
have been given; all were at the request of 
the council. One of the opinions was 
about a matter touching the relations of 
Poland and Germany. According to the 
Treaty of Versailles, Poland was given 
land which heretofore had belonged to 
Germany. Poland wanted to drive the 
German farmers off the land so that her 
own people might own it, and did so. 
A German society asked the council to 
protect the German farmers. Poland 
claimed under the Treaty of Versailles that 
her action was justified. The council 
asked the court for an opinion as to whether 
the Treaty gave Poland authority which 
she claimed. In the opinion of the court, 
Poland was in the wrong. The council, on 
receiving this opinion, inquired of Poland 
what she now intended to do. Poland 


replied that she would drive out no more 
German farmers, and would pay those 
already expelled. So it came about that 
an advisory opinion of the World Court 
was a help in adjusting a dispute between 
two nations. 


mot make these rules. 


Tue Court IN SESSION 


When a controversy is before the court, 
international law is applied to it. By 
international law is meant those rules which 
all civilized states accept as binding in 
their relations one with another. It does 
When a case is 
before the court, it must find out whether 
there is a rule of international law to 
apply. In doing so, international custom, 
principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, decisions by great courts such as 
the United States Supreme Court, and the 
statements of the most highly qualified 
writers on international relations are 
examined. If the court can find no inter- 
national law on a subject, it says so. It 
does not enact a law. To do would make 
the court a law-making body. What it 
seeks to do is to apply the existing limited 
body of international law to disputes which 
states submit for its consideration. Ob- 
viously this procedure will tend to make a 
more definite and inclusive body of inter- 
national law. 

When a controversy is submitted to the 
World Court, each state presents its side, 
supporting its view with facts and argu- 
ments. In doing so it is said to submit 
its case. The fifteen judges are seated in 
the order of their election, or if they were 
all elected at the same time, in the order 
of their age. If there is no judge represent- 
ing each of the states in the controversy, 
the court appoints one. When the judges 
listen to the arguments presented by each 
state, by its counsel (lawyers), the meeting 
is called a hearing. The counsel talk as 
long as they please and without inter- 
ruption. Ina controversy between France 
and Switzerland, the former took two days 
in opening the case; the latter took three 
days for their answer. The French counsel 
used two days to reply; the Swiss closed 
the case in another two days. 

Two languages are used, English and 
French. Arguments may be presented 
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ALLERTON HOUSE 


is Residential Headquarters for 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
AND EDUCATORS 





7 Separate Floors for Women . 14 Separate Floors for Men 





Teachers and educators are extended an 
invitation to come to Allerton House for 
their vacations. There is the well-planned 
Social Program, with guest dances, card 
parties, and escorted tours to Chicago’s 
show places. The Allerton is headquar- ' 
ters of 102 colleges and 21 national pan- 
hellenic sororities; and there is radio 
in each of the 1000 rooms at the regular 
weekly rates per person of: $8.50 to 
$15.50 (double) and $12.50 to $25.50 
(single), or $2.50 to $4, daily. 
WALTER W. DWYER, General Manager 
701 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 


ALLERTON HOUSE 


in either language, or with the permission 
of the court in another tongue. Transla- 
tors are always present and about every 
twenty minutes, whatever language is used, 
there is a translation into the other lan- 
guage. Minutes taken by stenographers are 
daily distributed in both official languages. 
The reports of the arguments and of the 
decision of the court are published in 
French and English. 


After the lawyers on each side have 
finished their arguments, the judges hold a 
conference to determine exactly what 
questions they must answer. This done 
the judges separate, and each one without 
consulting another writes his own answer. 
On completion each judge reads the answer 
of his colleagues. The judges next meet 
to discuss the answers and after the dis- 
cussion to determine by majority vote 
those that make up the decision of the 
court. A committee consisting of three 
judges working together write out this 
decision (called the judgment) which is 
given to the other members for criticism. 
The committee in light of these criticisms, 
revises its report and the court meets in 
full session to consider it. After mature 














consideration, a final judgment is approved. 
Then the counsel for both parties are 
informed, the court meets again, and the 
judgment is made public. 

EpiroriaL Note: In the next issue Professor 


Sherwood will conclude this article with a discussion 
of American adherence to the Court. 





REAR-ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 


To be heard in Louisville, secured by 
the Louisville Normal School Alumnae 
Association. 


“Byrp SAFELY FLIES TO SoUTH POLE 
AND Back, LOOKING OVER ‘ALMostT LIMIT- 
LESS PLATEAU’; Drops Foop, LIGHTENS 
SHIP ON PERILOUS TRIP. 


CrossEs GLACIER Pass AT 11,500 
FEET—FLYING TIME FOR THE 
WHOLE Circuit ABout 18 Hours 
—Wi1TH Two NEw RANGEs DiIs- 
COVERED—THE Four Arr ARGO- 
NAUTS, GUIDED BY CHIEF,— 
TuRN Back TO WILD WELCOME 
AT BaAsE Camp” 


These were the headlines which appeared 
in The New York Times of November 30, 
1929. In this same issue was the first 
radio message received in New York 
directly from the South Pole. On February 
9th, a little more than a year after the 
world had learned of the greatest geographi- 
cal exploration of our day, Rear-Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, will be heard in Louisville. 


The name of Byrd is magic in the realm 
of scientific exploration and discovery. 
Not content with the aerial conquest of the 
North Pole in 1926, Rear-Admiral Byrd 
on November 29, 1929, succeeded in flying 
over the earth’s most southerly point. 
As outstanding as was this epic flight, 
perhaps, an even greater feat was accom- 
plished in the planning of Little America 
and the healthy, safe and happy routine of 
life which he made possible for his men 
during their fourteen months of residence 
in what has been termed ‘‘Byrd’s Antarctic 
Capital.’ 

Rear-Admiral Byrd will come to Louis- 
ville under the auspices of the Alumnae 
Association of the Louisville Normal 
School. His lectures will depict graphi- 
cally ‘Life in Little America,’’ and the 
story of the ‘Aerial Conquest,” of the 
South Pole. Nine reels of film will be used 
to illustrate the lectures. This film has 
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not been shown before, either as a com- 
mercial film or as the equipment of any 
member of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

The chief of Polar Explorers will be heard 
in Louisville on the afternoon and evening 
of February 9th at the Louisville Memorial 
Auditorium. Since none of the Byrd 
lectures are to be broadcast and since this 
is Rear-Admiral Byrd’s only appearance 
in Kentucky for the season of 1930-31, this 
event affords the only opportunity for 
hearing and seeing, the great leader who 
has answered many of the riddles of 
Antarctica. What a challenge to the 
stay-at-home explorer! 


INTEREST IN COUNTY SCHOOLS 
INCREASING 


By RosBert E. SHARON, 
Superintendent Pendleton County Schools 


There has been some comment con- 
cerning the increased interest throughout 
the county in the public schools of the 
county. ‘This increased interest has been 
manifested in both scholastic work and 
athletics. 


There are several reasons for this awaken- 
ed attention to the educational needs of the 
county. The chief reason, I believe, is a 
realization by the citizens of the county 
of the increasing value of an education to 
the youth who faces life with all of its 
modern complexities. Along with this 
appreciation of the value of education as a 
means of helping our boys and girls to face 
the big problems of a complex age has 
come a realization of the fact that Pendle- 
ton County has made little progress, 
educationally, in the past twenty years. 
The citizens of the county are determined 
that their children shall not be handicapped 
through the lack of a good education. 
The old spirit of “it was good enough for 
me, and it’s good enough for my children”’ 
has given away to a newer and more noble 
ideal of ‘‘better preparation for a greater 
age.” 

And this is as it should be. Too long 
we have neglected our county schools. 
“Equality of Education’ is a farce in 
Pendleton County, as in many other 


counties of Kentucky. The people of the 
county are beginning to realize this and are 


looking forward to a time when a more 
wisely planned and administered system 
of education will take care of the educa- 
tional needs of the children of the county. 


There are a few who complain that we 
cannot afford to improve our school system 
in the county. And I would ask those few 
if we can afford to neglect our schools. Can 
we measure in dollars and cents the value 
of human life? Some one has remarked 
that education is cheap at any price. The 
thing to remember is that the provisions 
which we make now for the training of our 
youth will influence their entire lives and 
will determine, in a large measure, their 
success or failure in life. We are not 
dealing with things material but with things 
eternal. We must not fail our youth of 
today for they will be the citizens of to- 
morrow. 


Elsewhere in this issue of The Outlook will 
be found an article from THE KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, in which a comparison 
of the cost of public education and other 
items is made. In this article we learn 
that less than three per cent of the States’ 
income is spent for education. For every 
dollar spent for education $2.58 is spent 
for luxuries, as tobacco, and for every 
dollar spent for education $5.61 is spent 
for passenger automobiles. 


These facts make us realize that educa- 
tion has been neglected in Kentucky. 
We have been niggardly with our schools, 
but have spent, without complaint, many 
times more upon other less important 
things. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “Upon the 
subject of education, I can only say that I 
view it as the most important subject which 
we as a people can beengaged in. For my 
part, I desire to see the time when educa- 
tion—and by its means morality, sobriety, 
enterprise and industry—shall become 
much more general than at present, and 
should be gratified to have it in my power 
to contribute something to the advance- 
ment of any measures which might have a 
tendency to accelerate that happy period.” 


Let us, like the great Lincoln, look 
upon education as the “most important 
subject which we as a people can be engaged 
in.” The county’s greatest resource is the 
untrained talent of the rising generation. 
Let us not neglect this great God-given 
resource of human life.—Falmouth Outlook. 











The Evils of the District System 


By Homer P. RAINEy, 
President Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 


Every student of school organization 
and support for the last generation has 
recognized and pointed out the glaring 
defects of the district system. There is a 
sense, however, in which the district system 
has been the very genius of the develop- 
ment of our public school system. It wasa 
product of primitive life in America and 
was an expression of local self-government. 
It was absolutely impossible in the begin- 
ning of American education to control the 
schools through large political units. 
Education had never been considered a 
matter of governmental function. It had 
always been considered a function of the 
church or of private undertaking. It was 
only as each individual local unit was left 
free to promote education as it saw fit, that 
progress toward a public free school system 
was possible. Educational development, 
therefore, through small local units was 
an essential factor in our educational 
progress. 


We have now passed the time, however, 
when this district system has served to 
stimulate educational progress. The fact 
is that for at least fifty years this system 
has been thoroughly out-of-date and instead 
of stimulating development, it has come 
to be one of the most serious handicaps of 
educational progress. It is more than any 
other factor responsible for our failure to 
provide equal educational opportunities 
for all of our citizens, which was the pro- 
gram to which we committed ourselves 
years ago. The outstanding evils of the 
district system of support may be sum- 
marized in one word—inequalities. 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Although the major objective of our 
democratic school system has been the 
effort to equalize educational opportunity, 
it has never been accomplished in actual 
practice. Boys and girls in rural com- 
munities are receiving an inferior type of 
education. This is true from almost 
every point of comparison. They have 
shorter school terms and their schools are 


taught by teachers of inferior training and 
experience. The standards for certificates 
to teach in rural schools are, as a rule, 
much lower than in the city districts. 
Rural schools are taught by a larger per 
cent of inexperienced teachers. The turn- 
over among rural teachers is also very 
great. It is a common thing for rural 
communities to have a different teacher 
every year. This means that there is no 
possibility of a continuous educational 
program. And finally, the equipment pro- 
vided for instruction in the rural schools is 
very meager, indeed, when compared with 
that in the better city schools. Instruction 
is confined to a narrow range of textbook 
materials. It is the exception when a 
rural school is supplied with adequate sup- 
plementary materials. The situation has 
been greatly improved in recent years 
through the movement to consolidate 
schools and the transportation of pupils 
by the districts. This movement has made 
possible larger schools with longer terms 
with better and more experienced teachers, 
and with more adequate supplies and 
equipment. 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


There is wide variation among school 
districts even in the same county in the 
efforts that are made to provide educational 
opportunities. These variations sometimes 
are outstanding. It has been found, for 
example, that districts in the same county 
will be paying as much as four times the 
amount of other districts in that county 
for per pupil instruction cost. These 
inequalities are caused primarily by two 
factors: First, the type of education that 
is desired by the citizens of a given com- 
munity and the effort they are willing to 
make; and second, the effort they have to 
make to meet state requirements. There 
are wide differences in the first factor. 
Some districts place a much higher value 
upon education than others and are willing 
to make greater efforts to secure it. It is 


a significant fact that education has to be 
“sold” to the American people and this 
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has been done much better in some sections 
than in others. There are communities 
in every state that would not levy a mill 
for the support of education if they were 
not required to do so by the state and 
there are many more which, when they 
have raised the required minimum, make 
no further effort. In the second place, 
many districts are required to make 
greater efforts because of inequalities in 
the ability of the districts. The following 
table shows the variation in effort by the 
districts in one county in Oregon: 


No. OF 
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We find also that one-room districts in 
the same county often pay more than twice 
as much teacher salaries per month as 
other districts in the same county. 


INEQUALITIES IN ABILITY TO 
SuPPORT EDUCATION 


One of the greatest problems growing 
out of the district system is to find some 
way to equalize the burden of educational 
support. Every survey that has ever 
been made of this problem has revealed 
extreme inequalities among school districts 
to support education. It is not uncommon 


to find one-room districts in some counties 
which have twenty-five times as much 
taxable wealth per school child for school 
Purposes as other districts. The following 
table showing the per pupil valuation of 
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the taxable property of Lane County, 
Oregon, is typical: 


*VALUATION PER PUPIL FREQUENCIES 
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What is the remedy for the evils that have 
been pointed out? Almost every state is 
trying to work out its own problems in its 
own way. The remedies are being worked 
out, however, along two main lines. 
First, toward a larger taxing unit, as the 
county, and a larger share coming from the 
state; and second, toward the introduction 

of new kinds of taxes which will relieve the 
burden upon real property. In the past, 
efforts have been made to consider in- 
equalities in effort, ability, and need in the 
program of equalization. It is the present 
tendency, however, to ignore inequalities 
in effort and ability and to equalize 
educational opportunities on the basis of 
needonly. This means that some adequate 
measure of educational need must be found. 
Among those that have been found most 
useful are “weighted pupil,” and “‘teaching 
unit.” Space will not permit the explana- 
tion of the derivation of these units. 
There is, however, abundantliterature avail- 
able on these bases. 


*These figures taken from author’s book, Public Finance. 
Century, 1929. 
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MAYFIELD EDUCATOR! ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST 
DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By F. C. PoGuE, Jr., 
Head Copyreader of the College News 


Murray, Ky., December 3.—Kenneth 
R. Patterson, superintendent of the May- 
field city schools, was elected president of 
the First District Educational Association 
at the close of its two day meeting, Novem- 
ber 29th at Murray State College. Murray 
was selected as the place of meeting, the 
fourth consecutive annual meeting here. 
The total enrollment for the meeting was 
1,332 teachers. 

Other officers selected were: V. W. 
Wallis, superintendent of Ballard County 
schools, first vice-president; Mrs. Beulah 
Simmons, superintendent of the Carlisle 
County schools, second vice-president; 
M. O. Wrather, superintendent of Calloway 
County schools, secretary; C. H. Arnett, 
principal Sedalia High School, treasurer. 

The auditing committee consisting of 
G. A. Murphey, Eloise Leadford and 
Lucille Wilhelmson reported that the 
Association with receipts of $2,392.91, 
and debts of $1,121.47 had a balance of 
$1,271.47. 

Headed by Superintendent K. R. Patter- 
son, the resolution committee pledged 
support to the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation and the National Education 
Association, emphasized the need of the 
recodification of the Kentucky educational 
laws, reaffirmed a belief in the efficacy ‘of 
the appointive school boards, advocated 
that licenses be issued instructors only on 
major and minor subjects, recognized the 
fact that high schools were receiving more 
than their share of school funds, and 
proposed that elementary schools be given 
more money. 

The new Constitution drawn up by a 
committee of which Professor W. C. 
Jetton, former president of the Kentucky 
Education Association and principal of 
Tilghman High School was chairman, was 
adopted by the Association. One of the 
chief changes made by it is a system of 
voting for officers similar to that of the 
Kentucky Education Association. Instead 


of officials being named by the nominating 
committee, the new Constitution provides 


that they shall be nominated the first day, 
and then be voted on by ballot. 


The nominating committee which con- 
sisted of a delegate from each county was 
headed by Woodfin Hutson, principal of 
Wickliffe High School. The nominees 
of the committee were unanimously chosen 
by the Association. Murray was also 
unanimously chosen as the next place of 
meeting. 

The outstanding address of the meeting 
was said to have been by Dr. Herbert 
Drennon, head of the English Department 
of Murray State College. He spoke on 
“The Dilemma in Modern Education,’” 
in which he showed that “the dilemma is 
whether or not we shall fit students as cogs 
for economic machinery although they 
lose their souls, or whether we shall fit them 
for the cultural side of life, although they 
are unequipped for the economic phase.” 

Dr. Drennon addressed the High School 
Department on ‘Diagnosing the English 
of high school graduates of the First 
District,’’ in which he made comparisons 
based on tests given freshmen in college. 

Other addresses were made by Dr. R. M. 
Tryon, professor of history, University of 
Chicago; Dean M. E. Haggerty, dean of 
the University of Minnesota; Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, state supervisor of rural elemen- 
tary schools; G. Ivan Barnes, director of 
vocational education in Kentucky; P. L. 
Harned, commissioner of education in 
Tennessee; Dr. Danylu Belser, head of the 
Department of Elementary Education, 
University of Alabama; Dr. M. L. Shawkey, 
president of Marshall College, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Dr. Wellington Patrick, director 
of extension, University of Kentucky; and 
L. R. Gregory, superintendent of Louisville 
public schools. 

Murray talent furnished the music for 
the program in band concerts, violin 
recitals and vocal numbers. These num- 
bers were under the direction of Professor 
J. H. Dameron, Professor Buell Agey and 
Mrs. Italy Conner. 

Written by students of the college, a 
three-act comedy was given by the Sock 
and Buskin club of the college. The play 
was directed by Miss Lillian Lee Clark. 


Demonstrations were given by members 
of the Murray College Training School. 
Miss Lillian Watters directed a demonstra- 
tion lesson in Training School piano. 
Directed by Miss Gwendolyn Haynes, 
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A new correlated course 
in the social sciences 


In Reading Books full of dramatic interest 
and stimulating illustrations, in Workbooks of 
thought-provoking activities tying chapter by 
by chapter with the Reading Book, the Rugg 
Social Science Course makes possible success- 
ful correlated teaching of the social studies. 
History, geography, economics and civics are 
studied in\ their natural relationships, each 
contributing to build up a picture of modern 
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three hundred students of the Training 
and city schools of Murray gave a concert 
of vocal numbers. Miss Ola Brock pre- 
sented a demonstration lesson in second 
grade reading. 


The visitors were welcomed to Murray 
by Miss Anne H. Augustus, head of the 
Foreign Language Department of the 
college. 


The retiring officers of the Association 
were: Superintendent N. G. Martin, 
head of the Lyon County schools, president; 
M. O. Wrather, superintendent of Calloway 
County schools, vice-president; Frank 
Irwin, principal of Heath High School, 
secretary; and Tullus Chambers, superin- 
tendent of the Benton city schools, treas- 
urer. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The public school is consecrated to the 
most fundamental principles of American 
We the educators of this country 


life. 


cannot work in these temples without being 
consecrated too. But it means more than 
service to children, it means an obligation 
to keep our schools free from all the inter- 
ferences which would hamper the pursuit 
of great ends. This can only be done by 
re-awakening that public opinion which 
once created our school system and must 
again sustain it, to the end that the integ- 
rity of public schools may be maintained 
and their work kept free from the inter- 
ferences of the arrogant whom the accidents 
of politics have brought to transient power, 
of the demagogue who has temporarily 
seized the public mind, of the selfish who 
would sell the children into the half slavery 
of a poor education, and of the ignorant 
who know not truth or wisdom and yet 
assert it— Henry Suzzallo. 





Any man who comes up to his own idea 
of greatness must always have had a very 
low standard of it —Hazlitt. 


Teaching Kentucky’s Crippled 
Mountain Children 


By JEAN THOMAS, 


Author of ‘‘The Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow,” ‘“‘I Don’t Favor No Traipsin’ 
Wimmen,” ‘The Last Ministrel’”’ and other Kentucky mountain stories. 


Back in 1911 when I went into the 
mountains of Kentucky as a court stenog- 
rapher with the late Judge Will A. Young, 
I did not have time to get homesick, as my 
family fully expected, not even the very 
first evening. Instead, when my work 
in the courtroom was finished, as I hurried 

















This is Lora who “ever had hopes” his feet would 
be straight and wrote with firm conviction ‘God 
gives me hopes,” when first he learned to read and 
write. 


across the dusty road to Mr. Young’s little 
one-room office, which stood in the shadow 
of the seat of justice, I made up my mind 
how I should spend my spare time. A 
conclusion reached because during the trial 
that day I had been amazed to hear. the 
shameful admission from the lips of more 
than one fine mountain man that he could 
neither read nor write. “If each one of 
us would teach one illiterate,’ thought I, 
“there soon would be no one who would 
suffer the shame those men have borne on 
the witness stand today. What is the 
matter with me—why not lend a helping 
hand?” The thought pounded in my brain 


as I sat at my typewriter turning out pages 
of straightforward, intelligent testimony 
of those very men. 


I am sure some of you will remember 
the story of my first inspiration for a plan 
—ONE FOR EVERY ONE, meaning that 
each adult should teach an adult illiterate. 
The story appeared in the Journal of the 
National Education Association, December 
1926. It was a plan inspired by a moun- 
tain lad singing ballads at a box supper in 
a rural school in Rowan County, Kentucky, 
in August, 1911. Beautiful ballads they 
were which had been handed down by 
word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion and held intact as a sacrosanct heir- 
loom by Kentucky mountain folk. The 
young lad took delight in singing, he told 
me, but hecould not ‘“‘set down”’ the words. 
You doubtless recall too the story of my 
first pupil, Cordie Wilson in Rowan 
County, Kentucky, that very same fall. 
Cordie had been blind most of her life and 
when sight was restored felt ashamed to 
go to school with other children so much 
smaller and younger than herself. She 
was eighteen at the time. Across the 
years the memory of my first pupil comes 
back to me, the joy that swept over me that 
first day when Cordie, pencil in hand, 
tremblingly wrote her first letter seated at 
my side. 


Through the years it has been my happy 
privilege to teach many grown-ups to 
read and write, for my own vocation has 
led me to and fro across the continent, but 
my greatest joy only this year. While in 
the Kentucky mountains on the quest of 
ballads, darkness overtook me one evening 
and I stayed the night with Aunt Arimathea 
and Uncle Bogg away up Forsaken Hollow. 
After the supper dishes were cleared away 
and Uncle Bogg had read a chapter from 
the Good Book by the light of the little oil 
lamp that stood in the middle of the table 
covered with red oil cloth, we all went 
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out on the stoop. Then it was he fell 
to talking no end on the wickedness 
of the world and the sins of the fathers 
being visited upon the children of the 
third and the fourth generation. A grim 
Apostle of the Book, Uncle Bogg. Aunt 
Arimathea, thin hand cupping bony elbow 
sat puffing complacently on her clay pipe. 
Uncle Bogg tilted back in a straight hickory 
chair against the wall and I on the step at 
Aunt Arimathea’s feet. It was a quiet 
moonlight night. Now and then acricket’s 
chirp, the call of a whippoorwill up the 
lonely hollow. Presently a childish voice 
far away began a plaintive song: 


I wish I were a little sparrow 
And I had wings and I could fly 


I caught the strain at once. So did Aunt 
Arimathea, so did Uncle Bogg. ‘Thar’s 
Louellen’s crippled Saul,’”’ he scowled 
darkly from shaggy brows, “‘a-startin’ on 
them thar Devil’s ditties agin—.” 


Aunt Arimathea puffing her pipe drew 
in till thin cheeks cupped toothless gums, 
her faded little eyes blazed. ‘Eh law, 
tain’t Devil’s ditties nuther. Singin’ song- 
ballets is all the satisfaction Louellen’s 
crippled Saul knows in this here world. 
Him that’s tied plum up in a knot,’’ she 
extended a clenched and trembling hand 
toward me in supplication, “plum in a 
knot like that. Leetle crippled Saul that 
hain’t never knowed nothin’ but misery 
all his borned days. Never sot a foot on 
ground. Never putt a bite o’ vittals in 
hit’s own mouth. Hands tied plum in a 
knot behint his leetle bent back. Sottin 
thar from sunup twell moonlight in a 
rack o’ pain in that thar connivance ov 
hickory sap lins his pappy made him. 
Bracin’ up under his leetle twisted arms. 
A-waitin,’ ever a-waitin’ twell the Good 
Lord sees fitten to quile his misery and 
raise the sufferin leetle mortal up to ever- 
lastinglory ....” 


There was a long silence. Again in the 
quiet moonlight, the plaintive voice drifted 
down the lonely hollow: 


I wish I were a little sparrow 
And I had wings and I could fly 


On he sang through the lonesome tune— 


But I am no little sparrow 
And I have no wings nor can I fly; 

So I'll sot down hure in grief and sorrow 
And pass off trouble twell I die. 

















Could you imagine a lovelier little girl or a happier 
one? After a series of operations a horribly de- 
formed mouth and lip have been made practically 
perfect. 


Next morning before sunup (for women 
folks do not walk a mountain road by 
night) I was on my way to Louellen’s 
crippled Saul. On the footpath that led 
over the mountain I met a young lad of 
fourteen who had heard of my presence 
and purpose in the community and he 
proudly volunteered to lead me to a ‘right 
ditty singer.’ It proved to be Louellen’s 
crippled Saul. I was charmed with the 
courtly manners of my guide, charmed 
with his Elizabethan speech. But when I 
learned that he could neither read nor 
write I was amazed and disappointed, and 
when I learned the reason I was deeply 
concerned. The boy told me how he “‘used 
be bad off like Saul. I were shame-faced to 
leave the place. All honkered down like a 
frog and my arms bent under my knees. 
Some flouted me. Called me frog-boy.” 
In his quaint way he told his startling story 
how ‘‘without losin ary drap o’ blood”’ he 
had been restored. I learned the name of 
the doctor who had wrought such wonders 
in the helpless, distorted body. 


As soon as I got back home I sought out 
the medical head of the Kentucky Crippled 
Children’s Commission, Doctor Arthur 
Shade Jones, for he it was who had made 
whole my little guide. With the doctor’s 
consent I have had the joy and privilege of 
bringing into the hospital, which he main- 
tains for crippled children, my plan of ONE 
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FOR EVERY ONE. Perhaps it is because 
the greater per cent of the children in his 
wards are from the Kentucky mountains 
that I have found such joy in the undertak- 
ing. Children whose twisted hands had pre- 























Aunt Charity, when she heard about the little 
crippled boys learning to read and write, declared if 
was ‘jes nachell laziness’’ that kept her from learn- 
ing, so she proceeded eagerly to learn first to write 
the name of Lincoln because he set her folks free. 


vented them from holding a pencil or a 
book, are, through the miracle of bloodless 
surgery, reconstructive surgery and manip- 
ulation, made happy and _ useful little 
citizens. Some who had been too hope- 
lessly deformed and crippled to be carried 
or hauled over rough mountain roads to the 
schoolhouse, too embarrassed and hu- 
miliated by their afflictions to sit with 
other children unafflicted, are eager and 
quick to learn when free from pain. Keen 
of mind when rehabilitated. God’s sun- 
light works wonders for them in convales- 
cence. They delight in individual instruc- 
tion and most of all they delight in The 
Hope Messenger a little typewritten news- 
paper which I use for their instruction 
before we undertake a book. Each of the 
crippled children on the great sunporch 
contributes some item of interest about 
folks back home, up the lonely hollows, 
along the forsaken creeks from which they 
have come. They feel proud to hold a 
little newspaper in hand and read ‘‘out 
loud” things of personal interest, instead of 
reading some childish sentence about the 
cat and the dog. It is their paper—TZhe 


Hope Messenger. Indeed even the smallest 
knows the meaning of the words—Hope 
and Messenger. To make sure I asked 
Lora. “Eh law,” he answered quickly 
with his great dark eyes fixed on his cast- 
encased limbs, “I had hopes ov a heap o’ 
things.’”’ And when I pressed him farther, 
“T had hopes them thar feet could be 
straight.”” Through brimming eyes | 
watched his brave little hand grip the 
pencil and write these words: ‘‘God gives 
me hopes.” I thought I had felt life’s 
greatest joy when long years ago I sat 
beside Cordie in Rowan County while she 
wrote her first letter, but seeing a mountain 
child released from shackles of deformity 
and affliction, a light of glory in his eyes, 
when with his own hand he writes his own 
name; a mountain child who proudly 
stands on his own feet with his own news- 
paper The Hope Messenger in hand from 
which he reads in happy certain voice news 
from back home, news about the wonderful 
institution within whose walls such wonders 
have been wrought—that is surely the 
greatest joy any one could ask. If you 
would get your share of that priceless joy, 
find your one. There is ONE FOR 
EVERY ONE somewhere. 

















Julson Setters, ‘The Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope 
Hollow” (February, 1930, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE), when he heard about the crippled children 
learning to read and write, went and did likewise, 
but not until after the medical head of the Kentucky 
Crippled Children’s Commission had operated upon 
his fiddlin’ arm—which is his left—and restored it to 
him after months of disuse from a growth on the 
elbow joint. 
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THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT 
AND THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM* 


By Henry H. HILL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington 


In the brief time allotted me it seems 
best to present a part of the guidance 
programs of two cities in the United States 
which have done rather outstanding work 
in the field of guidance. Before doing so 
may I say that I have some skepticism 
about what has been done to date in the 
average city towards carrying out a com- 
plete program of guidance; the plans too 
frequently have been “‘paper’’ plans only. 
I am, however, optimistic about what may 
be done and what will be done in the future. 


Two Ciry PROGRAMS FOR THE 
Junior HicH ScHOOL 


A. Providence, Rhode Island (Dr. Richard 
D. Allen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, is Director of Guidance). 


1. Six advisers in each junior high 
school. 


2. Each adviser has charge of a class 
of pupils for three years. 


3. Each adviser teaches ‘‘occupations”’ 
to his own class each year. 


4. Occupations is a required subject for 
one period per week in all the junior high 
school grades. 


5. Each adviser teaches one period per 
week of “‘Orientation,’”’ or group guidance. 


6. The balance of their program is 
devoted to the teaching of the regular 
subjects. 


7. In each school the advisers are 
organized into a guidance department 
under direction of a chairman or depart- 
ment head who is allowed five periods per 
week for supervision and five periods for 
the continuous study and construction 
of the school program. 


8. Advisers are usually appointed from 
the teaching staff but are expected to train 
themselves for the work in summer and 
extension courses, as well as by reading, 
conferences and lectures. 
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B. Lincoln, Nebraska (only part of the 
program given here). Vocational 
reading in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


1. 7B studies biography with personal 
applications. 
2. 7A studies the values of education. 


3. 8B studies the elements of character 
that make for success. 


4. 8A studies the choice of a vocation 
and makes a tentative one. 


In conclusion I want to offer five sug- 
gestions which may be followed by all 
cities which want to formulate constructive 
guidance programs. These beginnings may 
be elaborated as the program functions 
and justifies itself. 


1. All cities may designate one or more 
teachers as responsible for directing the 
guidance program. Theteacher orteachers 
should be likely to remain in the community 
some years. 


2. All cities may include in their cur- 
riculum subjects closely related to guidance. 


3. All cities may have a record system 
designated to facilitate guidance. I like 
a folder system for this purpose. 


4. All cities may arrange for at least 
one or two twenty-minute interviews per 
semester with each pupil. 

5. All cities may do some follow-up 
work to secure data of use in the city’s 
guidance program. 





*Summary of talk to Central pamacky Teachers Association, 
Richmond, Ky., Nov. 28, 1930. 
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The Financing of American-Level 
Schools 


By PAaut R. Mort 


Director of the School of Education and Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


One of the outstanding characteristics 
of American education in the last decade 
is the need generally felt for the reorganiza- 
tion of the system of finance. On every 
hand there are indications of the failure of 
the system of financing public schools that 
has been in operation from the beginning 





PauL R. Mort 


of our public school system. In every 
state which has not yet solved this problem 
there are vast areas in which the educa- 
tional opportunities offered boys and girls 
are upon a mere literacy level. In these 
communities the educational level falls far 
short of the average American level of 
education, or even of the level of education 
provided in communities of average wealth. 
The contrast between the education offered 
in these communities and that offered in 
the abler communities in the states is so 
great as to be almost unbelievable. 


This is a situation which can no longer 
be glossed over. Attempts to submerge 
it at one point would cause the problem to 


arise at another. It is tied up with the 
inadequacy of the machinery of local gov- 
ernment, with farm relief, and with social 
problems. At the other end of the scale we 
find administrators of state universities 
looking to other sources than to taxation 
for funds with which to support that pro- 
gram of higher education which was an 
ideal of all of the newer states; turning 
too often to the temptation of retrench- 
ment in these very ideals themselves be- 
cause of the failure of the state, through the 
agency of a worn-out system of taxation, 
to provide the comparatively limited funds 
necessary to support adequately a univer- 
sity far superior to any state university 
now in existence. 


Every state that has not taken significant 
steps to revamp its financial system is 
facing these critical problems. They can- 
not be solved by a mere shifting about of 
funds. They cannot be solved by a 
reduction of expenditures, and if they 
could, a social order of rapidly increasing 
complexity should not be tempted to 
accept such a solution. They cannot be 
solved by compromising the ideals of those 
who set up our school system, nor should 
those who find through such compromise 
an alleviation of some of their difficulties 
permit their immediate worries to allow 
such compromise. 


This is a time when workers in all fields 
of public education, workers in every aspect 
of local government, workers in every 
aspect of state government other than 
education, must bring themselves to the 
one and only fundamental solution of these 
conditions—a reorganization of the system 
of financing government which will make 
available through a more adequate taxing 
system funds which are economically 
available in abundance. 


We need not tolerate for any of the boys 
and girls in the State educational conditions 
which communities of average ability 
would not tolerate for their boys and girls. 
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We need not tolerate restricted budgets 
for our higher education institutions at a 
time when the principle of state support 
for adequate higher education demands 
so little as it does today. The experience 
of those states which have seriously at- 
tacked this problem as a problem of social 
engineering indicates that while the present 
system does not call for toleration, it does 
not, likewise, call for mere temporary 
alleviation. It calls for a fundamental and 
far-reaching revamping of our whole 
system of support of state and_ local 
government. 


It is perhaps a natural result that that 
branch of state and local government which 
is almost equal in its cost to all other state 
and local governments combined should be 
the first to analyze the difficulties involved 
and therefore the first to propose ways 
and means for the reorganization of the 
financial system. Through the vast amount 
of research in this field during the period 
of the last decade, the field of education 
today has a clear-cut understanding of the 
relationship of the state and the locality 
to its finances. It understands the prin- 
ciples underlying the financing of education 
and the demands of these principles upon 
the state and upon the locality. It can 
today, by exact methods, point out the 
type of program below which no community 
should be allowed to go and can lay out 
clearly and definitely the responsibility 
of the state and every locality for such 
a program of education. 


The very fact that education represents 
so large a part of state and local government 
makes an adequate system of financing 
the public schools a possible vehicle for such 
a reorganization of the financing of state 
and local government as will not only have 
a salutary effect upon public education 
itself, but upon all government, state and 
local. The report of the Kansas Tax Code 
Commission, submitted to the governor in 
December 1929, bears this out. After 
studying the possible new indices by which 
the ability to pay taxes by various individ- 
uals in the state could be better measured, 
this commission found itself in a position 
where it was desirable to shift the burden 
to the extent of $8,000,000 from property 
as an index to other indices of ability to pay. 
In seeking a vehicle for making this tax 
shift without the danger of failure to 


obtain the very relief for which they were 
working, this commission was at a loss 
until it turned to the proposal for the 
refinancing of the public school system 
made by the Kansas School Code Com- 
mission in its report of October 1928. 
Referring to the school financing plan, the 
Tax Code Commission makes the following 
statement: 


“An allocation of the revenue from the 
proposed new sources of revenue—the 
gross production tax, income tax and sales 
tax if adopted—to the school code plan 
accomplishes two objects: It will finance 
the (school) code plan to whatever extent 
revenue is produced; and it assures, what 
in the commission’s judgment is a vital 
matter, that the new revenues will not be 
an added tax burden. 


“This matter of the allocation of new 
revenue is difficult without the school 
code plan. The only other use that the 
commission sees for the proposed new 
revenue is to allocate it to the general fund 
of the state, and this does not offer any 
guaranty that it will not be an added tax 
upon the people.”’ 


This is a recognition of the fact that 
education alone, of all the branches of 
state and local government, has developed 
the techniques for a financial program 
which are usable as a vehicle for solving 
one of the outstanding problems which 
state government faces at the present 
critical time. The principles underlying 
the financing of public education are two 
in number. They may be called the 
principle of the equalization of educational 
opportunity and the efficiency principle. 


The principle of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity demands that the state 
shall define a satisfactory program of 
education below which no community 
in the state shall be permitted to go. It 
then follows that the state must provide 
a system of financing this program of 
education, either from state sources or 
from a combination of state and local 
sources so devised that the burden of the 
minimum program shall fall upon the 
people in all localities according to their 
tax-paying ability. In this principle will 
be noted both the promise of adequate 
educational opportunities for boys and 
girls and the trend toward equity in taxa- 
tion. 
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The Onward Sweep 
Of Shorthand 


From January to October, 1930, 881 
new schools (United States only) adopted 
Gregg Shorthand. These adoptions were 


Public High Schools................ 487 
Private Commercial Schools....288 
Catholic Schools ........................ 106 

Total 881 





The number of new schools adopting 
Gregg Shorthand during the first ten 
months of 1930 is greater than the total 
number of schools teaching other sys- 
tems of shorthand. 

The almost phenomenal increase in the 
number of schools offering instruction in 
shorthand and typewriting is convincing 
evidence that instruction in these subjects 
is really functioning in our business and 
community life. 


Details Upon Request 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 














The efficiency principle demands that 
the burden of supporting the minimum 
program of education and supporting the 
other usual governmental functions allocat- 
ed to localities be financed in such a man- 
ner that the tax sources from which local 
initiative must derive its support shall not 
be required to carry an unfair share of the 
cost of government. 


This principle is the resultant of two 
forces operating in our modern life. One 
of these is our regard for local self-govern- 
ment which places the greater part of the 
responsibility for the success of schools 
upon the localities, making the state, in 
the setting up of state-wide standards, a 
follower of progressive communities more 
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than an innovator of new ideas. The 
second great force is the force of social 
change which places upon education, as 
well as upon other aspects of our life, a 
continual demand foradaptation. Ifeduca- 
tion is to serve the boys and girls of today 
as well as the education of yesterday 
served the present generation, it is obvious 
that the education which is given the boys 
and girls of today must be well suited to 
the social conditions under which they 
must live as was the education which the 
present generation received fitted to its 
needs. In other words, our minimum 
program of opportunities guaranteed to all 
boys and girls must be kept abreast of the 
times and the way must be paved largely 
by local school districts operating on their 
own initiative. 


In brief, the principle of equality of 
educational opportunity demands a financ- 
ing system which will give to every boy 
and girl in the state a satisfactory program 
of education without undue burden upon 
any group of citizens, and the principle of 
efficiency demands that conditions be made 
such as will favor the continued adaptation 
of this program to the changing needs of a 
dynamic social order. 


That we have far to go before these 
principles can be satisfied is easily seen 
from the fact that while in a large group 
of states the typical expenditure per 
elementary classroom is around $1,500 in 
communities of average wealth, there are 
many communities in these same states 
where the expenditures are less than $900 
per elementary classroom, where the 
teachers themselves are inadequately 
trained, have neither professional counsel or 
advice, nor adequate instructional materials 
and equipment. Furthermore, some dis- 
tricts can have a very desirable program 
with a very low tax rate, while others are 
forced to levy inordinately high rates in 
order to maintain the meagerest educational 
opportunity. 


It is this denial of educational opportuni- 
ties to boys and girls to which American 
states must turn their attention. The 
backward schools of the state—rural, 
village and city—must be raised from a 
meager literacy level to a level established 
by the unhandicapped communities as 
effective and acceptable American-level 
education. 
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Some of Kentucky’s Most Notable 
Educational Pioneers 


In this series there will appear brief sketches of some of Kentucky's most notable educational 


pioneers. 


These are contributed in the belief that even a casual acquaintance 


with those who have blazed the ways would add to pedagogical 
self-respect and therefore to effectiveness in teaching 


DANIEL DRAKE 
By A. L. CRABB 


Dr. Daniel Drake brought the epic 
flavor of the pioneer into the practice of 
each of his three major activities, medicine, 
philosophy and teaching. He was born 
in 1785 in the state of New Jersey. He 
died in Cincinnati in 1852, but at various 
intervals between those dates he contrib- 
uted to Kentucky much that is permanent. 
He was perhaps Kentucky’s first evangelist 
of public health—for that is precisely what 
he was, a missionary expounding the 
conditions of healthy living. 


He became a student of medicine in Cin- 
cinnati when he was fifteen years old. 
He was admitted to the practice of medi- 
cine in his eighteenth year. After a 
neophitic year in this work he entered the 
University of Pennsylvania for further 
study. In 1806, he offered his services 
to the people of Mays Lick, Kentucky. 
After a year there he opened his office in 
Cincinnati. In 1810 he published a pam- 
phlet of sixty-five pages entitled “‘Notices 
Concerning Cincinnati.’’ He was ever of 
catholic mind, and this pamphlet has more 
in it than a discussion of sanitation and 
epidemics. He treats briefly but convinc- 
ingly of the geology of Cincinnati, its 
topography, and the social conditions 
existing among the three hundred and 
sixty homes then existing in the village. 


From that time until the production of 
his monumental work ‘On the Principal 
Diseases of the Interior Valley of North 
America,” in 1850 his pen was never idle. 
In “The Picture of Cincinnati,’’ published 
in 1815, the range of subject matter is 
indicated by chapter headings: Geograph- 


ical and Historical Introduction, Physical 
Topography, Civil Topography, Political 
Topography, Medical Topography, Antiq- 
uities. 

In the appendix he placed discussions 
on Earthquakes and The Aurora Borealis. 
In the spring of 1816, Dr. Drake received 
his diploma from Pennsylvania University, 
the first medical degree ever conferred upon 
a citizen of Cincinnati. In 1817 he ac- 
cepted the professorship of Materia Medica 
and Medical Botany in Transylvania. 
Although he remained only a year, it was 
the beginning of his career as a teacher of 
medicine which continued through thirty- 
five years. Early in 1819 he received from 
the Ohio Legislature a charter for the 
Medical College of Ohio which was estab- 
lished at Cincinnati in 1820. The charter 
of the college as drawn vested all adminis- 
trative powers in the hands of “the pro- 
fessors, as governors.’’ Within two years 
these ‘‘governors’”’ had dismissed from the 
college the man who had founded it, and 
given it form. From 1823 to 1827 Dr. 
Drake was again on the staff at Transyl- 
vania. This was a period of great prosper- 
ity in that institution. The Reverend 
Horace Holley was president. In Lewis’ 
History of Higher Education in Kentucky, 
his administration is called ‘‘by far the most 
brilliant era of the University’s history.” 
The roster of the faculty contained such 
potent names as these: Rafinesque in 
Natural History and Botany; R. H. Bishop 
in History and Philosophy, J. F. Jenkins 
in Mathematics, Wm. T. Barry and Judge 
Jesse Bledsoe in Law, John Roche in 
Languages and in Medicine, besides Dr. 
Drake, Charles Caldwell, Samuel Brown, 
B. W. Dudley, W. H. Richardson and James 
Blythe. At this time B. O. Peers, who 
became president in 1833, was serving as 
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tutor. In writing of these colleagues, 
Dr. Drake later said, ““They were men of 
brilliant talents and collectively constituted 
a greater array of strength than was 
scarcely ever collected in any institution at 
any one time.” In 1827, he resigned, 
returned to Cincinnati and engaged jointly 
in the practice of medicine and the editor- 
ship of The Western Medical and Physical 
Journal. Three years later, he declined 
the professorship of Medicine in the 
University of Virginia, but accepted a 
similar post in the Jefferson Medical 
College at Philadelphia. It developed 
later that this venture was made merely 
to search for professors for a new medical 
institution in Cincinnati. This institution 
was organized under the authority of Miami 
University. It was, however, immediately 
consolidated with the Medical College of 
Ohio, and Dr. Drake re-entered the institu- 
tion he founded. But more confusion 
arose and he remained only a year. In 
June 1835 he established a new medical 
college in Cincinnati, as a department of 
Cincinnati College. There was little de- 
mand for this school and only heroic ser- 
vice kept it alive the four years of its 
career. In 1839 he accepted a professorship 
in the Louisville Medical Institute, the pred- 
ecessor of the University of Louisville. 
There he remained ten years. In 1849, he 
returned to Cincinnati again as professor 
in the Medical College of Ohio. An ironic 
series of embarrassments provoked his 
resignation within a year, and he rejoined 
the Louisville Staff. “This renewed con- 
nection continued for two sessions when he 
yielded to his desire to spend the evening 
of his life in making the Medical College 
of Ohio a greatinstitution.”” The evening 
was pathetically short; he died on the fifth 
of November, 1852, almost sixty-eight 
years old. 


In the field of medicine he was a pioneer 
and an authority, but his educational 
influence was not limited to that field. 
His name was linked with every worth- 


while educational enterprise undertaken 
within his reach. He was prominent in 
the organization of The Western Teachers 
College, which wasn’t a teachers college 
at all, but a voluntary organization of 
teachers and the immediate ancestor of the 
Kentucky Educational Association. The 
title of the organization has special interest, 
however, in that it achieves probably the 
first conjoining of these terms teachers and 
colleges. The accounts reprinted in Barn- 
hard’s Journal indicate that Dr. Drake 
appeared on most of the programs of 
the group. 

His was a clean and keen mind finding 
beauty and goodness everywhere, per- 
ceiving all the issues of life as currents 
flowing toward an Ultimate Synthesis. 


A FATHER’S ADVICE. 


My son, remember you have to work. 
Whether you handle pick or wheelbarrow 
or a set of books, digging ditches or editing 
a newspaper, ringing an auction bell or 
writing funny things, you must work. 
Don’t be afraid of killing yourself by over- 


working on the sunny side of thirty. Men 
die sometimes, but it is because they quit 
at nine p. m. and don’t go home until two 
a.m. It’s the intervals that kill, my son. 
The work gives you appetite for your 
meals; it lends solidity to your slumber; it 
gives you a perfect appreciation of a holi- 
day. There are young men who do not 
work, but the country is not proud of them. 
It does not even know their names; it only 
speaks of them as old So-and So’s boys. 
Nobody likes them; the great busy world 
doesn’t know they are here. So find out 
what you want to be and do. Take off 
your coat and make dust in the world. 
The busier you are, the less harm you are 
apt to get into, the sweeter will be your 
sleep, the brighter your holidays, and the 
better satisfied the whole world will be 
with you.—Bob Burdette. 
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“GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION’™* 
By J. W. LANCASTER, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


Probably no other one word more nearly 
expresses the aim of our whole educational 
program and more vitally represents the 
very heart of our educational policies than 
does the word “guidance.” It seems to 
me to be the very keystone to the whole 
educational structure. It begins with the 
State Department of Education, as through 
the State Superintendent and his staff a 
State Education Program is set up and 
standards are fixed for the guidance of the 
school units. The teacher training institu- 
tions are guiding prospective teachers into 
special fields best suited to them, guiding 
experienced teachers into larger endeavors, 
guiding all who knock at their doors 
to improved academic training, better 
methods, loftier ideals and to a conscious- 
ness of teaching as a profession worthy of 
the careful preparation and best efforts of 
the most capable. m4 





te 





The successful superintendent of the 
local school unit carefully formulates and 


executes a program of guidance. He guides 
the community to a better understanding 
of the school and its policies; the board of 
education to a correct attitude toward its 
duties and opportunities; the principals, 
supervisors, and teachers into paths of 
greater efficiency; the student body to a 
conscious recognition of joint responsibility; 
and all to a well co-ordinated co-operative 
school system. The successful superin- 
tendent does not assume the role of an 
autocrat, but develops himself into a tact- 
ful, helpful guide, leading all the forces of 
the community toward the great responsi- 
bility that every democracy must assume 
—the education of childhood. 


As important as a well organized system 
of guidance is to the school, it is probable 
that the efficient classroom teacher is the 
best guarantee of successful guidance. 
The superintendent will do most to insure 
guidance by placing in each schoolroom a 
well trained teacher with a sympathetic 
heart and a capacity to understand, and 
the energy to meet the needs of the individ- 


*An address delivered before the Central Kentucky Education 
Association, Richmond, Kentucky, November 28, 1930. 


ual pupil. We like to think that the 
teacher who assigns so many pages of 
subject-matter and spends her time in 
testing rather than teaching is fast passing. 
She is being replaced by the teacher who 
guides her pupils through their difficulties 
to their largest possible development. 
Superintendent Clark of Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, says, “To 
teach children is more important than to 
teach subjects and one cannot teach 
children without practicing some form of 
educational guidance. If good teaching 
does anything at all, it stimulates those 
who are taught and whether they have 
been conscious of it or not all the great 
teachers of the past have been practicing 
guidance.”’ 


Helen Keller says, “It was my teacher’s 
genius, her quick sympathy, her loving 
tact, which made the first years of my 
education so beautiful. I feel that her 
being is inseparable from my own and that 
the footsteps of my life are in hers. All 
the best of me belongs toher. There is not 
a talent or an inspiration or a joy in me 
that has not been awakened by her loving 
touch.” 


Mrs. Edith Joyurs of Norfolk, Virginia, 
speaking before a group at a National 
Superintendents Conference, said, “A 
teacher who truly loves his pupils, is 
interesting and sympathetic, is always 
cheerful, will develop an everlasting friend- 
ship which will bring out the best in the 
child. He will have the ability to get the 
pupil’s point of view and will find time for 
personal participation in his interests and 
life. Each pupil has his personal problems, 
ambitions and needs. Personal interest 
wins confidence. The vision of the teacher 
is caught rather than taught. A real 
teacher, like the Great Teacher, by precept 
and example, strives to guide the children 
so that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly.” 


Correct guidance will inspire confidence 
on the part of the pupil in the teacher and 
will give him a greater respect for school 
and increased loyalty to its program. 
The gap between teacher and pupil will be 
removed and the teacher will be considered 
a helpful friend rather than a disagreeable 
taskmaster and a tester from whom should 
be hid all lack of knowledge. 
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", An intelligent understanding of, and 
helpful interest in the child will win the 
respect of the parent for the school and the 
advice and help of the school will be 
sought rather than avoided. Much criti- 
cism both on the part of the home and the 
school will fade into insignificance and in 
its place will be manifested a co-operative 
interest for the welfare of children. 





MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF 
ADULT ILLITERATES 


Approved by President Hoover and 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, the new 
government manual for teachers of adult 
illiterates is now going forth to thousands 
of educators over the country. Itisa book 
which has been prepared after months of 
study and investigation in which the 
methods in use in various sections of the 
nation in campaigning against illiteracy 
have been carefully weighed and examined. 


While the book discusses such subjects 
as the type of teachers required and the 
social problems to be met and solved, the 
meat of it is the brief attractive course in 
the “three R’s,’”’ outlined for the purpose 
of quickly turning illiterates into literate 
citizens. 


“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
and this new book is proof of the truth of 
that old adage for it adheres closely to 
the plan of attacking illiteracy evolved 
in the moonlight schools of Kentucky. 
The same fascinating plan of writing for 
adult beginners, the identical first lessons 
in reading and the same vigorous campaign 
for the searching out of illiterates in their 
homes and persuading them to come to 
school are found written large on the pages 
of this government manual. 


The illiterate is taught to write his name 
as a first lesson. A number of copies 


written in grooved letters on blotting 
paper are given him. By tracing in the 


grooves he gets the form quickly. The 
average illiterate will learn to write his 
name by this system, it is said, in about 
thirty minutes. He is then taught a 
simple reading lesson which requires about 
the same length of time. At the hour of 
seven o'clock in the evening he appears 
at the schoolhouse unable to make a letter 
in the alphabet, or to distinguish one word 
in print from another. By eight o’clock 
he has learned to write his name and to 
read a page in his book. He is simply 
amazed and delighted with his progress, 
for like most illiterates and many educated 
persons, he has held the opinion that it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him to learn. The first hour’s 
instruction, as outlined in the new manual 
will convince him that he can learn. Then 
the course proceeds, outlined by easy steps, 
through a first or beginners’ period of 
twenty-four lessons in which he learns to 
write his own letters and read the news, 
and to keep his simple accounts. This is 
followed by two successive periods of 
instruction which will give him a more 
complete course, if he desires it. 


The manual was prepared by Dr. William 
S. Gray of the University of Chicago, 
who made the study for the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy of which 
the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is chairman. The 
study was under the direction of Dr. Chas. 
R. Mann, chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Techniques and his associate members 
0 “a financed by the Julius Rosenwald 

und. 


Secretary Wilbur in his foreword to the 
manual said: 


“As one of the first exhaustive studies 
that has been made in this field of educa- 
tion, this manual marks a new era in the 
movement in the United States to reduce 
illiteracy and enables school officials and 
teachers to undertake the task with 
authority and confidence. 


“IT am happy to present this manual to 
the teachers of the country and to commend 
it to their use. It has been worked out by 
eminent authorities and if used with such 
adaptations as may be required by the 
local situation, should be of the greatest 
value in achieving the end desired by all 
patriotic citizens—a nation free from illit- 
eracy.”’ 
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A glimpse of the campus of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College with the Coates Admin- 
istration Building in the foreground, at Richmond. 
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An interior view of the beautiful new Hiram Brock Auditorium of the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 











The Ideal Teacher’s Attitude To- 
ward Guidance and Character’ 


By M. E. Licon, 
University of Kentucky 


The subject assigned me for discussion 
includes three of the most important 
elements in education—the ideal teacher, 
guidance and character. These three 
elements are very well illustrated in an 
experience which I had some years ago 
while on a visit to the Holy Land. I 
lived with and was guided about Jerusalem 
and environs by an old Scotchman who had 
been a missionary in Jerusalem for forty 
years. This fine old gentleman and 
scholar had visited all of the historical 
places many times and had acquainted 
himself with all of the incidents related 
to them. He led us to these places with- 
out hesitancy; he related the history of 
them with authority; and glorified them 
by his Christian character. 


Who is the ideal teacher? Many at- 
tempts have been made to describe this 
teacher. A study of a few of these at- 
tempts shows how futile the efforts 
have been. One attempt runs as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘A teacher, to measure up to all 
the demands, must have the learning of a 
college president, the consecration of a 
clergyman, the executive talents of a 
financier, the humility of a deacon, and the 
craftiness of a politician. She must be 
an angel for temper, a demon for discipline, 
a chameleon for adaptation, a diplomat 
for tact, an optimist for hope, and a hero 
for courage. She should have the wisdom 
of a serpent and the gentleness of a dove, 
the grace of God, the patience of Job, and 
the perserverance of the devil.”’ 

A much more satisfying attempt to 
describe the ideal teacher has been given 
to us by Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
of Harvard University. He says, ‘‘Harvard 
College pays me for doing what I would 
gladly pay it for allowing me to do. No 
professional man, then, thinks of giving 
according to measure. Once engaged, he 
gives his best, gives his personal interest, 
himself. His heart is in his work, and for 


*A paper read before the Central Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Richmond, Ky., Nov. 29, 1930, 


this no equivalent is possible; what is 
accepted is in the nature of a fee, gratuity, 
or consideration, which enables him who 
receives it to maintain a certain expected 
mode of life. The real payment is the 
work itself, this and the chance to join with 
other members of the profession in guiding 
and enlarging the sphere of its activities.” 
He names four characteristics which the 
ideal teacher must possess: (1) anaptitude 
for vicariousness, (2) an already accumu- 
lated wealth, (3) an ability to invigorate 
life through knowledge, and (4) a readiness 
to be forgotten. 


Guidance and character are as old as 
education. As the old Scotch clergyman 
and scholar guided me to the significant 
ancient places of interest in Jerusalem so 
the ideal teacher guides his pupils into the 
ways of learning that lead to the life 
abundant. In our hustle and bustle of the 
twentieth century in the midst of a 
changing civilization, we have become 
engrossed with the new in education and 
have neglected the old fundamentals of 
guidance and character. The theme of 
this conference, ‘‘guidance and education” 
may be classified as something new or as 
something old depending upon the thinking 
of the particular individual. If we look 
upon it as something new, we admit that 
we have been engrossed in organization, 
buildings, equipment, libraries and admin- 
istration and have failed to see the child 
in his relation to the mores of society. If 
we accept this theme as something old, 
we admit that we recognize the child in his 
relationship to the mores of society as the 
very center of all instruction. 

Guidance in education cannot be 
separated and set apart as something that 
is new and different. The teacher who is 
able to see the pupil as he sees himself, is 
ready at all times to direct the student 
and guide him. He brings to this guidance 
an accumulated wealth of information 
which has been gleaned and stored long 
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before the time comes for its use. Some 
of the most common ways in which the 
teacher can guide the average secondary 
pupil are choosing attendance or non- 
attendance at high school, selecting a 
curriculum, selecting elective subjects, 
dropping subjects, taking additional sub- 
jects, changing curricula, determining the 
sequence of subjects, leaving school, trans- 
ferring to another school, seeking work 
outside school hours, choosing the institu- 
tion of higher learning which he will 
attend. In such a program the teacher 
loses himself in the lives and problems of 
his pupils. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is the belief that learning will be 
improved and the public school program 
will be unified when we approach the 
problem in a scientific manner. Items 
to be considered in such approach should 
include the following: 

1. We should give attention in our 
curriculum to character education, guid- 
ance, part-time instruction, education for 
handicapped, and adult education. 

2. We should reorganize our teacher- 
training program to the end that within 
a reasonable time there will be no distinc- 
tion between the training period of the 
elementary and high school teacher. 

3. Elementary teachers should be trained 
for the jobs which they are to hold as is 
now the policy for high school teachers. 

4. The school year for the entire twelve 
grades should be the same. 

5. Teachers in the entire twelve grades 
should be paid according to the principle 
of the single salary schedule. 

6. Regulations limiting teaching load 
should apply to all the grades. 

7. Equal consideration should be given 
to all the grades, one to twelve, in the 
purchase of laboratories, libraries and 
teaching supplies. 

8. Adequate supervision should be pro- 
vided for all the grades. 

9. There should be a program for 
measuring results of education. 

10. Health and physical education pro- 
gram should be provided for all the grades. 

11. The instructional staff for all the 
grades should be nominated by the admin- 
istrative head of the system. 

12. The public school system should be 
thought of as a continuous program, 
instead of a program made up of parts. 


SCHOOL FUND 


— 


How to Help Your School 
Win One 


$1425 in cash... to be given to 
schools in children’s flower contest 


Tus is the advance an- 
nouncement of a most unusual 
event—the National Flower 
Appreciation Contest, to be 
held between February 14 and 
April 15, under auspices of the 
Society of American Florists. 

Strictly educational in 
nature, this contest will be lim- 
ited to school children. Its pur- 
pose is to develop in the youth 
of our nation a true love of 
flowers. 






































Prizes for Students 
and Schools 


The Contest is built around an 
interesting puzzle-and-paint 
booklet, which will make ideal 
classroom ‘‘busy ‘work.’’ 
Twenty-five flowers are shown 
in full color, with useful data 
on each. 1603 cash prizes total- 
ing $8,000, will go to the win- 
ning students. 

And in addition, the schools 
attended by the 53 major prize- 
winners will each receive a spe- 
cial cash award of $25 to $100 
for their school funds. Thus 
your co-operation benefits not 
only the child, but also the 
school, Here are the awards: 


Reeed eens ds.eis.e $100.00 


eee 25.00 
To School of First Prize 

Winner, each state, Dist. 

Columbia and Canada. 25.00 


If your local florist dis- 
plays this emblem, he 
can supply you with 
Flower Appreciation 
Contest puzzle booklets. 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 


Society of American Florists, 
National Flower Appreciation Contest, 
136 E. Market St., Indianapolis. 

I have aclass of ........... students. Please send par- 
ticulars of your forthcoming contest, and tell me how my 
school can win one of the special School Fund Awards. 
T teach the ....cccee Grade. 











Basket Ball—A Problem 


By REBECCA AVERILL, 
Physical Educaiion Dept., University of Kentucky 


A MESSAGE TO THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN KENTUCKY 


It is always a good thing to take a long 
distance view of the situations which have 
grown up little by little in our school 
systems. Small factors, entered at one 
time or another that, although not ideal 
seemed expedient at the time, have grown 
to such size that they have become a real 
menace. That is what has happened to 
the girls’ basket ball situation in Kentucky. 


Basket ball for girls in our high schools 
should be the constant care and considera- 
tion of every superintendent in whose 
school this sport is found. Our girls have 
suffered from the lack of trained women 
put in charge of their athletic work. Most 
of the coaches in Kentucky are men—men 
trained in colleges for college competition. 
Very little of this training was more than 
for their personal participation in the game. 
What knowledge has a man, with this kind 
of training, that would enable him to 
handle high school girls for their teams? 
ee the knowledge of basket 

all. 


Students are in high school at the most 
critical stage in their bodily growth, that 
is from eleven to sixteen years of age. 
The physiological changes in girls start 
about the eleventh year and continue 
through the time she is in high school. 
This means that the training she receives 
in high school at this particular time in her 
life will either make her a strong, healthy 
woman, able to take her place in society 
as a wife and mother, or, make her life 
one of suffering, due to the lack of intel- 
ligent training given her when she was 
forming her ideals of physical health and 
well-being. 


Coaches are out to win as many games as 
possible. They are not aware of the 
physical limitations of girls and judge that 
girls can be coached by the same standards 
as boys. Consequently, the few girls 
who show special promise are worked 
overtime. A schedule is made out with 


boys and girls both playing a certain 


number of games during the season. The 
biggest game of the year is at hand and 
every player is keyed up to white heat. 
The star of the team should not play that 
day. Her nerves are on edge and she is 
under great tension and strain, for she 
knows that she should not be out there 
playing. Here is her school, needing her 
as they never did before, and what is she 
to do? Can you ask a high school girl to 
make this decision in favor of herself? 
The trouble is not with the girl nor with 
the coach, but with the system that allows 
the health of the pupils to be jeopardized 
in such a way. The whole affair falls 
back on the administration which sanctions 
such a thing with so little regard for the 
proper precautions for the health of the 
pupils. 

There is an article in the Handbook of 
Basket Ball for Women, issued by the 
National Committee on Women’s Basket 
Ball. The writer is a woman doctor and 
also a professor of physical education 
in one of our large universities. She states 
that women grow old too soon because 
they do not plan sufficiently early to do 
those things that contribute to the pro- 
longing of youth. Life goes on at a rapid 
pace; nervous tension is high; we change 
quickly from one thing to another, under 
such conditions how can we teach our high 
school girls the right road to health after 
they are out of school? The handbook 
just mentioned endorses basket ball for 
girls, but it also states certain regulations 
to be used to safeguard the girls who 
participate. 

For years eminent women in the field 
of athletics have been at work to find a 
means of using basket ball for pleasure 
without retaining the bad effects. All of 
these authorities will agree that women 
coaches, girls’ rules, adequate medical 
examinations before the player is accepted 
for the squad, and careful supervision all 
through the season, will insure health as 
well as pleasure in this popular sport. 
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Order Now Your 





311-13 W. Main St. 








Requirements 


Ample Stock of PUPILS DESKS, TEACHERS DESKS, CHAIRS, 
STORAGE CABINETS, AND OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES ON 
HAND IN LOUISVILLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Trucking facilities from Louisville to most points in the state insures 
one-day Service 


WIRE OR TELEPHONE US if we can be of SERVICE 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL” 


Central School Supply Go. 


INCORPORATED 


BUY IN KENTUCKY—Money spent elsewhere will not pay your school taxes— 
BUY IN KENTUCKY. 


Second Semester 


Louisville, Kentucky | 




















Our teachers’ colleges and universities are 
feeling the need of trained teachers and 
coaches. They are offering courses of in- 
struction that will enable their graduates 
to take their places as directors of health 
education. 

Look at your program of athletic 
activities, whatever it is. Can you truth- 
fully say to yourself that your program has 
the welfare of your pupils as its funda- 
mental ideal? Or is your whole program 
set to bring glory and victory to your 
school, no matter whether it runs rough 
shod over the athletes and leaves them 
with scars of battle that years cannot 
always heal? 





It is the duty of a good citizen not only 
to observe the law but to let it be known 
that he is opposed to its violation —Purple 
and Gold, West Chester. 





The wealth of the world isn’t silver or gold, 

Or the diamonds and rubies its caverns may hold, 

Or the trees in its woods or the power in its pools; 

The wealth of the world is today in its schools. 

For nothing has value that lies in our ken 

Without the high thinking of women and men. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOSTERS FOREIGN STUDY 


The International Institute of Columbia 
University is sponsoring a series of inexpen- 
sive educational tours to Europe in the 
summer of 1931. These tours are under 
the immediate direction of members of the 
teaching staff of the International Institute, 
which is a part of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


This organization co-operates with Eng- 
land, Germany, France and Russia in 
tours that will take the student to these 
countries for a period of six weeks or longer 
for observation and study of the educational 
systems of European nations. University 
credit may be granted to participants in 
these tours, provided the requirements 
for credit are met. 


The cost of travel for persons desiring 
to study abroad has been reduced to a 
minimum. The cost ranges from $600 to 
$1,000. 





Do not worry when you stumble—remember 
that a worm is about the only thing that cannot fall 
down.—Exchange. 








Book Reviews 


REMEDIAL LESSONS IN SPELLING 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, By Norman F. HA. Pub- 
lished by Hall and McCreary Company, 
Chicago, 1929; 96 pages. Price $0.36. 


This book is offered as aremedy for curing 
the defects in spelling which are so prev- 
alent among advanced students. 


In addition to providing a list of those 
troublesome words which should be mas- 
tered because of their frequent use in 
writing, this book furnishes unique and 
helpful spelling aids and suggestions and a 
series of remedial reviews. 


THE NEW PATH TO READING, By 
ANNA DoroTHEA Corpts. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 
126 pages. Price $0.52. 


This book was written to be used as a 
second primer in The Path to Reading 
series. It contains easy reading material 
so that the child may acquire an enlarged 
and enriched experience. The materials 
are good and the illustrations are attrac- 
tive. The book will be found helpful. 


TALES FROM STORY-TOWN, By 
MINA PEARL ASHTON. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1930; 
141 pages. Price $0.70. 


This little volume contains a large 
number of short stories for children in the 
elementary grades. It will be found 
helpful as a supplementary reader. 


CHILDREN OF OUR WILDS, By 
Lou VILLINGER. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1930; 152 
pages. Price $0.75. 


This is a delightful series of true stories 
of animals that every child should have an 
opportunitytoread. Theauthorknowsthe 
animals of our country intimately and the 
stories are told in an interesting way. 
This book is most excellent for supple- 
mental reading. 


TAMBALO AND OTHER STORIES 
OF FAR LANDS, By ALIcEe ALIson LIDE 
AND ANNIE H. ALIsonN. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1930; 
160 pages. Price $0.70. 


World friendship is being stressed in this 
country today as never before. Any 
teacher who desires some help in the world 
friendship program for children in the 
grades should procure ‘“Tambalo and 
Other Stories of Far Lands.’”’ A _ child 
cannot read this book without gaining a 
larger appreciation and a more kindly 
feeling for our neighbors across the seas. 
The stories are based upon real people 
and actual happenings. This adds much 
to the worth of the book. 


THE ELSON BASIC READERS, Book 
I, By WituiaM H. ELSon AND WILLIAM S. 
Gray. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1930; 176 pages. 
Price $0.60. 


Elson Basic Book I, is a continuation of 
the basic primer. Book I is scientifically 
built. It contains 282 new words. In 
addition it repeats 210 of the primer words. 
No page in this new book introduces more 
than three new words. The stories are 
interesting and the illustrations attractive. 
It is an excellent first reader. 


ELECTRICITY, By ELmer E. Burns. 
Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., New York City, 1930; 235 pages. 
Price $1.75. 


This textbook is an attempt to present 
the first principles of electricity simply and 
clearly from the beginning. Illustrations 
and humorous examples are used in order 
to help the student understand the action 
in an electric circuit. Starting from the 
simpliest principles, it covers in full both 
D. C. and A. C., including appropriate 
machinery and instruments. Mr. Burns 
has attempted to teach the first principles 
of electricity with reference to practical 
applications. This book should find a 
ready reception in American education. 
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Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Offers a careful selective service to TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 











STANDARD SERVICE ALGEBRA 
WORK-BOOK, By F. B. Knicut, G. M. 
RucH, AND H.W. McCuttock. Published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago, 1930; 78 pages. Price $0.44. 


This is a book of weekly mixed drills 
and study lessons on the fundamentals of 
algebra, designed to keep alive, through 
repetition, the minimum essentials of that 
subject. Each drill is, in fact, a stand- 
ardized test of achievement, with scientific 
ratings which are the outcome of actual 
trial with hundreds of students. The 
Progress Chart which graphically pictures 
the student’s improvement from week to 
week as disclosed by these ratings has been 
proven one of the best incentives to better 
work and greater interest yet devised in 
mathematics. A large Class Progress 
Chart shows the record of the class as a 
whole. For each drill there is a Corrective 
Section for eliminating errors before they 
become established habits. Discussion 
Units, located at frequent intervals, stress 
“hard spots” in algebra which trouble the 
great majority of students. The ALGE- 
BRA WORK-BOOK may be used in 
connection with any regular textbook. 


HISTORY OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION, By I. L. KAnpeEL. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1930; 
577 pages. Price $3.50. 


This book is what the author calls 
it—‘‘A Study in the Development of 
Liberal Education.”” In Part One there 
are chapters on Greek Education, Roman 
Education, the Middle Ages, Humanism 
and Education, and. the Early Scientific 
Movement. Part Two has chapters deal- 
ing with the rise and development of 
national systems of secondary education 
in France, Germany, England and the 
United States. These are followed by the 


Education of Girls, and a final chapter on 


the Problem of Secondary Education. 
This is a scholarly treatment of the rise 
and development of secondary education. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, Epirep By M. V. O’SHEA. 
Published by W. F. Quarrie and Company, 
Chicago, 1930. 


The 1930 seriés of the World Book 
Encyclopedia is the eleventh edition of 
this excellent publication. Every subject 
included in elementary and high school is 
treated in this new edition. In fact, a 
careful study of these books would seem 
to indicate that all worth-while knowledge 
has been treated to some extent. The 
materials included have been organized 
and presented in an orderly, attractive 
and intelligible form. 


One cannot read these books without 
marvelling at the enormous amount of 
information of all kinds presented so 
accurately and yet so simply that it can be 
read not only by children in the high 
school, but by children in the upper grades. 
The World Book Encyclopedia is a library 
within itself. It provides information in 
an interesting form on television, the 
Einstein theory, the animal and bird life 
of the world, the authors and statesmen 
of our past and present, the story of science, 
medicine, religion and psychology—every- 
thing. 


The publishers of the World Book have 
just issued a guide for reading courses and 
study units that organizes the contents 
of the Encyclopedia into thirty-eight main 
departments. These major divisions are 
arranged alphabetically and will be found 
invaluable to teachers, clubwomen, and 
students. 


It is what its name indicates—The 
World Book Encyclopedia, and it will be 
found useful in both homes and libraries. 
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Books Adopted by Kentucky State Reading Circle for Teachers ; Tl 

















Education for Character 5 => 
By Germane and Germane _ 

This book offers a definite program of character de 
training for the school. It has been planned with the be 
hope that the classroom teacher will find every psycholog- ti 
ical principle that is set forth clearly illustrated in 0] 
interesting school projects, case studies, and workable in 
devices for pupil self-government. Actual life situations ie 
are used as a basis for the discussion, various types of : ° 
activity being discussed in the light of their effect upon- si 
the formation of character. Many helpful models for si 
dealing with delinquencies and a tabulated report of 0 
2,600 cases are cited. 259 pages. - i 

Price $1.25 id & a : 
ce $1.25 prepai i , 
p 





Simplifying Teaching 


| SIMPLIFY ING | By Edwin H. Reeder, Associate Professor of 
« TEACHING Education, Teachers College, Columbia University’ 


In a simple, clear, and direct manner Mr. Reeder 
presents the theory of modern teaching in its most 
simple terms. Many examples are given from actual | 
classroom work, showing the practical application of 
modern theories. It is a book of decided value to the 
teacher, supervisor, or teacher training student—they . 
can all read it with both pleasure and profit. 192 pages. 








Price $1.60 prepaid 














Citizenship Through Education EEE 

By Clyde B. Moore, Rural Education, Cornell CITIZENSHIP i 

University THROUGH | 

The subject-matter in this book is organized to in- EDUCATION 

clude a definition of citizenship, civic objectives to be 
attained, materials of instruction, and methods of teach- — I 
ing and learning. The value of history, geography, and | 
the other social studies as a source for material is clearly | , 
explained and the correlation of this material for teach- 
ing citizenship is advocated. The discussion of methods linia Seishin | 
of teaching includes the application to this subject of RURAL EDUCATION { 
the project method, discussion and debate, dramatiza- oes i, 





tion, biography and story. The volume includes stand- 
ardized tests and measurements, questions, problems for discussion, reading references, 
etc. 336 pages. Price $1.25 prepaid 
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The Teacher Outside the School 
By J. Frank Marsh 


Based upon the belief that the ideal teacher is a well- 
developed individual—successful, happy, charming—this 
book points the way to the attainment of desirable quali- 
ties of personality and to the full realization of the many 
opportunities open to the teacher for living a rich, satisfy- 
ing life. Mr. Marsh has written out of an active exper- 
ience as teacher, principal, superintendent, state school 
official, and many years of wide observation and special 
study. His philosophy, as shown in “The Teacher Out- 
side the School,’ is of a practical sort within the reach 
of both the experienced and inexperienced. His style is 
interesting and informal. The thoughtful will discover 
from a reading of this book many new avenues of inter- 
est and action and satisfactory solutions to some of their 
problems. 230 pages. 











Price $1.60 prepaid 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 
By Homer B. Reed, University of Pittsburg 





HM 








PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


REED 

















It is the purpose of this book to give teachers and 
those interested in the scientific study of education an 
introduction to the scientific studies which have given us 
this new foundation for the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects. Every so often it is necessary to sum- 
marize and interpret the accumulation of scientific re- 
search, to take our bearings anew, to find out how far we 
have progressed, and to take a view of the new fields which 
lie ahead of us. Separate books and monographs have 
appeared on reading and arithmetic, but no single book 


has brought to the reader the results of the researches on on all or most of the ele- 
mentary school subjects. The author has tried to do this for the subjects of reading, 
arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, language, history and geography. 481 pages. Qwes- 
tions on theory and practice for teachers examinations for 1931 will be based on this book as 
announced by the Depariment of Education. 


Price $1.50 prepaid 


Our terms listed above are strictly cash with order—check, draft, money order or 


school warrant accompanying each order for books. Address 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1317-1318 Heyburn Building 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HONOR ROLL 


Kentucky Education Association mem- 
bership dues for the year 1930-1931 have 
been received by the secretary for the 
following counties, city and grade schools 
who have reported 100% membership. 
All superintendents who have pledged 
100% membership in the association 
should remit the membership dues at their 
earliest convenience. On receipt of dues 
membership and honor certificates will be 
mailed promptly. 


County Superintendent 
EMSS ht Eko hahaa iounecee een W. M. Tott 
RE oo is chin eek eee cewhwiet L. C. Caldwell 
OO ne - Ewing Wilson 
SRO ob assis aweausenbacceene C. H. Gentry 
MES sn vSseesvocsnacheswsaxt G. Louis Hume 
REM eee et cm ea te V. W. Wallis 
ee Roy O. Chumbler 
ES Sasha eiees beawkkeonesaeeae J. W. Snyder 
MEM Ce os se bonis d aw cence H. W. Peters 
UII 65 oi ne 5 baie ssn a nen Harry F. Monahon 
SNMEMI SG, co hies su ka oe cch esate Robert E. Traylor 
SMM ate ha pic kaw KR OER . I. Glover 
ION esis can kce saree eee N. O. Kimbler 
alc wisp awit c hen cn ah ee eee Z. O. Price 
Se ee een eee W. T. McClain 
TEES A een see meena ae ener N. J. Parsons 
MR CP ions Vines osu sou Orie P. Gruelle 
SS eee. Wm. O. Wrather 
NR Nee roa bow eink wns eaten J. O. Webster 
EMMIMT oo he peer ee cine Robt. Sharon 
GES, 6 cis 4/59 Swe OR Mh Eas kee Noah Loy 
Lo eer eree eg £7 Smith 
eer eye neem Oi: T. M. Lewis 
See Mrs. Beulah Simmons 
CUE Sica a eae Ren ea Ree J. W. Reiley 
NIN eric g Soins aie dimen ew 4 are ree J. W. Dillehay 
RO te esha se opens oe Lindsey E. Allen 
PND No ins op Gk Maori Aisne nese D. B. Nisbet 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Atherton High School for 
Girls, cue Latuasvooe Emma J. Woerner 
ce, See. E. F. Norton 
Emerson School, Louisville........ W. F. Coslow 


Emmet Field School, Louisville, Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Geo. D. Prentice School I, 


eS Saas Mrs. H. Whiteside 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville................ 
SE ee J. M. F. Hays 
SE Gee aehuuchabace st a Whittinghill 
Highland Junior High School...... Eva T. Mason 
LS Sara J. W. Graybeal 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville. ..... Nora Kelley 
OSM ioc ou ons housek see anek OeEe . S. Ditto 
Isaac Shelby School, Louisville, Mary E. "McClure 
Longfellow School........... .....-Emma Stanley 
een eee K. G. Gillaspie 
Le ee ee ie H. A. Babb 
2 Se ee eee C. T. Canon 
Southern Junior High School, Fannie H. Lowenstein 
Parkland School, Louisville... . Anna M. Bligh 
George Rogers Clark School, 

CO a Mrs. Anna Krieger 


Beechmont School, Louisville, Roselyn Lowenstein 





HARRY E, BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 














Superintendent 
.Anne Grunder 


Cities and Grades 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville. . . 
Longfellow School, 


Lee Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Benjamin Franklin School, 
BGOIIBW IRS 66h no woe 5 ieee Louise Robertson 


Monsarrat School, Louisville....Grace B. Green 
Geo. H, Tingley School, Louisville... .Sallie Snyder 
Emma Dolfinger School, 


Louisville...... Mrs. Beatrice Wheeler Johnson 
Main Highland Park, School, 

Posy eee Ada G. Bache 
Jas. Russell Lowell School, 

Doric. Oe eee ee earner: Ada G. Bache 
John Marshall School, 

BUGINEWANNE aloes cis os oes wee Glenn Kendall 
Gavin Cochran School, ; 

LOTS YU RRS ere eee Lucy S. Spurgin 
Louisville Male High School, 

NOQINGUINO so aoe oc oss ss oe sis J. B. Carpenter 
Geo. Washington School. 

Coty See er Verna A. Phillips 
Theo. Roosevelt School, 

UST See eer Blanche Lindley 
Wm. Belknap School, : 

POGINSVANE: oy co -.s5.ssanions Adelaide Seekamp 
Robert Fulton School, Louisville. ...M. M. Willett 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville....R. J. Bell 


Western Junior High School, 

RUIN ores wc ainieieraiwa nee Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville. ... Lydia Reibert 
Morton Junior High School, 


DCKINGTON. ... 5 50255 5:55 N. Isabel Schmidt 
Paintsville City Schools.......... H. C. Taylor 
Clark County High School...... Powell E. Barker 
Flat Gap County High School... .Edwin C, Jesse 
Pelton (ity Scaeols.... ..... 5.0 5560.08 5 J. O. Lewis 
Princeton City Schools.......... Everett Howton 
Moransburg School, Maysville...... J. Paul Cooper 
Frankfort City Schools.............5 J. W. Ireland 
Salt Lick High School, 

OWANPGVANE: 6... coors W. Witten Horton 
Milton Graded & High School...... G. H. England 
Owensboro City Schools............ J. L. Foust 
Somerset City Schools............ P. H. Hopkins 
SES IET, ANION 55 sos e's ons ois tala doo wis Ray Ladd 
John Heywood School, Louisville, Elma  hdhaest 
Grayson School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Oakdale School, Louisville........ Minnie Burks 
John C. Strother School, 

LONG | ae eee Lucile DeBoe Smith 
LPO SoC ere i W. M. Wesley 
eC a re E. E. Allison 
Pembroke Graded School........ Chas. J. Petrie 
Havan Public Schools... ........-...- Paul Meek 
Winchester City Schools.......... E. F. Birckhead 
Brooksville Public School....... Garrett Harrod 
Perryville High School......... H. A. Cocanougher 
Paducah City Schools............ L. J. Hanifan 
Jenkins Graded School............. C. V. Snapp 
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New Courses for New Students 


THE SECOND SEMESTER IN 
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Arts and Sciences - Agriculture - Engineering 
Law - Education - Commerce 


and the 


Graduate School 


© Ba Gao Ga Sa 
“fe “e “fe 


SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEBRUARY 2, 1931 
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ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR FOR A CATALOG 




















A PROGRAM_ 


A prominent educator said this week: 


“The Bowling Green Business University offers an educational 
program and not a bundle of isolated courses.” 


Let us discuss your Educational Program with you 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, inc. 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


J. L. Harman, President J. Murray Hill, Vice-President W. S. Ashby, Bus. Manager 
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